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Not This Year 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


And now that school is here again, 
In this age of the atom 

And nuclear fission — 

No admission charge, 

Attendance compulsory — 

Shall the children still be taught 
The brave and noble deeds of history 
By the bold and humble 

Men of generations gone — 

For each Napoleon a Lincoln, 
For soldiers in shiny armor 

The tattered troops of Lee? 

Or shall it be obligatory 

That they be taught now, 

In this sunset of our times, 

That the most daring warrior, 
The most stout-hearted hero, 

The most gallant of men, 
Hurried to scene of struggle, 
Hustled to field of combat, 

In today’s radioactive atmosphere, 
Are impotent pygmies 

In a huge frying pan 

Of ultimate futility? 

No, God forbid! 

They are young and innocent, 
These children, 

And let us, 

Of this last generation of failures, 
Be guilty of one more hypocrisy. 
Let us speak, still, 

Of deeds of valor past 

And noble men triumphant 

From time to time 

Through the pages of our stirring march 
To absolute extinction. 

Let us not yet, not this year, 
Teach the children, simply, 

That the end is near. 


Someone Called Me by My Name 


ALBERT LEBOWITZ 


and meet him. He had been 

waiting in the living room for 
twenty minutes... It was the shad- 
ing, wasn’t it? Too strong? She ex- 
amined the painting: blue eyes 
under black lashes and hair — her- 
self. The best thing she had done 
_so far. It was good; she frowned. 
Well, she thought, Prince Charm- 
‘ing awaits. She had only the slightest 
recollection of him. Reddish, she re- 
membered, and round-faced — the 
son of one of her mother’s friends. It 
was her first date with him. 

She thought, poor mother! Get- 
ting worried about her eighteen- 
year-old who would rather paint 
than “go out.” She tries so hard but 
simply cannot understand. 

Beatrice arose and walked from 
her bedroom down a connecting 
hallway, and into the living room 
where the boy, Bob Waldron, stocky, 
with a round, florid face, translu- 
cent blue eyes, and red hair, sprang 
to his feet to greet her. He was no 
taller than she —she had not re- 
membered. What earthly difference 
did that make? she thought. 

“Hello!” said Bob. 

“How do you do,” replied Bea- 
trice with composure. As they re- 
mained standing, she inquired, 
“Where are we going?” 

“T had nothing particularly in 
mind. Any place we can dance, or 
sit and talk, perhaps, if that’s agree- 
able with you.” 

“All right. If we don’t stay out 
too late. What about Tapers? It’s 


¢ ‘HE knew that she had to go in 


quite nice and it’s close-by.” 

“Tapers! Yes, | remember it,”’ said 
Bob. “I used to go there fairly often 
—that is, before law school dragged 
me away from St. Louis.” 

They lingered. “Well,” asked Bea- 
trice tentatively, “shall we go?” She 
moved toward the hall closet. (He 
picked up his topcoat. He, or Louise, 
the maid, had laid it neatly on one of 
the stuffed, brocaded chairs in the 
living room; Beatrice hated the 
chairs, and most of the other furni- 
ture, ornate and gaudy, that iden- 
tified her mother’s taste, and the 
crowding of too many tables and 
pictures and bric-a-brac in every 
room; and yet, curiously, she truly 
loved her mother, with her over- 
flowing bosom and warmth and ex- 
uberance. ) 

Bob helped her with her coat, 
which she adored because of its 
smoky grayness and its voluminous 
collar and swirling lines, and she re- 
sented his saying, “I like your coat. 
Right out of Vogue.” She nodded 
without smiling and snapped off the 
yellow, shaded light illuminating the 
apartment: lambent amber and then 
deep, dark pools of invisible furni- 
ture, she thought. 

He closed the door behind them 
and they walked the few steps to the 
self-service elevator. He pushed the 
button. As they waited, he said, “I 
wish that your mother had _ been 
home. I think she’s tremendous.” 

She said, “Yes, she is a rather large 
lady,” and was amused to see him 
blush, his fair skin turning scarlet, 
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blending into the roots of his rusty 
hair. “All right,” Bob said ruefully. 
“But I still like her.” 

“T like her too,” replied Beatrice. 
(Oh, she wished, to be back in my 
room. Magenta, cadmium orange, 
vermilion malfa, alizarin crimson— 
anything but the dull redness of his 
hair. ) 

The elevator arrived. Bob pushed 
open the grilled door and they en- 
tered. He pressed the ground floor 
button. “Self-service elevators. I 
guess everybody likes them but ele- 
vator operators.” 

“Yes,” she said. (And the weather 
is fine, with a clear sky, a bright sun 
shining in a dark night and a fine 
, snow falling, flakes of dust begging 
| for wetness in the rain.) 


It was a crisp evening in early 
fall and as they left the apartment 
building Beatrice filled her lungs 
with air, keeping the pungency of 
burning leaves and crumbling bark 
locked within her until her breath 
exploded in a gasp of delight. 

“Thank you,” she said politely, 
for he was holding the door of his 
automobile open; she sank into the 
blackness. 

“Let’s see,” he was saying. “It’s on 
Clayton Road, isn’t it?” 

“What?” 

“Tapers.” He turned toward her, 
his countenance obscure. “You still 
want to go there, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. Of course.” 

The car droned westward. Bob 
asked, “It’s on Clayton Road, isn’t 
it? Past Hanley?” 

“Yes. I think that’s so.” Beatrice 
stared entranced at the black and 
white world constantly reforming 


about the dust-laden shafts of light 


probing the tiny section of asphalt 
running before them, never quite 
being caught. 

“Are you warm enough?” he 
asked. “The heater’s on.” 

“Oh, yes. Thank you.” (Black 
and white and silver and chiaros- 
curo. Iron-gray and dapple gray. 
Mouse-colored and _ slate-colored. 
Sad and dull, spectrum-less night.) 

“Are you going to college?” Bob 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Washington U?” 

“That’s right. Art school.” 

“Really? What year are you in?” 

“IT am a sophomore,” Beatrice 
replied gravely. (I am a pair of 
stilts upon a ladder, painting eaves 
of a clapboard house burnt umber.) 

He laughed. “Oh, to be a soph- 
omore again. Do you know when I 
was a sophomore at college?” 

“No.” 

“Six years ago. I wonder what 
you were doing six years ago.” 

She said coolly, “Just beginning 
junior high school, I imagine.” 

“And now you're the college 
sophomore and I’ve finished Har- 
vard Law School. The earth rotates 
on its axis and people grow up.” 

“Sometimes they do,” she said. 

“Sometimes,” he agreed. “You 
should have majored in philosophy.” 

“Tt wasn’t I whose people grew up 
on the earth’s axis.” 

“Well, maybe we both should 
have majored in philosophy.” 

“I’m happy with art,” Beatrice 
said. “Aren’t you with law?” 

“Happy enough, I guess.” He 
paused. “What do you think of 
law?” 

“T haven’t thought much about 
it.” She gazed with serenity through 


SOMEONE CALLED ME BY MY NAME 


the windshield. “I think of very 
little outside of painting.” 

After a moment, Bob said, “I 
don’t suppose I need ask if you're 
any good.” 

Beatrice thought, The gentleman 
walks up to the two sitting in the 
Florentine studio, painting angels; 
an old man and a boy. The old one, 
Verrocchio, famous artist of Flor- 
ence, the young one, well, a boy; 
and the gentleman asks the lad, are 
you any good? and the lad smiles in 
silence. The gentleman laughs in- 
dulgently and pats the child’s head 
—the head of Leonardo da Vinci. 

“You'll have to ask my teachers,” 
said Beatrice. 

“What would they tell me?” he 
persisted, teasingly it seemed to her, 
and she stiffened. 

“That I’m doing very nicely. 
Ver-r-y nicely, thank you.” 

“Just ‘nicely’! You'll have to do 
better than that.” 

She decided not to answer and 
the car noises swept in to fill the 
silence between them. 


“We're here.” Bob twisted about 
to face her after he had swung the 
automobile to a curb and parked. 

“Where?” she inquired 
sively. 

“Oh, really now. The Tapers, of 
course.” 

Beatrice watched the wind move 
through a slender, shivering tree 
standing palely illuminated by man- 
made light—naked, pencil branches 
bending beneath the weight of 
heavy-knuckled rushes of air. 

He was standing beside the 
opened door of his automobile. She 
took his hand, outstretched to help 
her from the car. “Thank you, 


impas- 


Bob,”’ she said. 

They walked along a narrow 
pathway paved with diamond- 
shaped stones, flanked on either side 
by stretches of grass. Beatrice, as she 
reached the entrance to the cocktail 
lounge, turned for a final glimpse of 
her tree. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Bob. 

“The tree. See? There.” 
pointed. 

“What about it?” 

“T'd like to paint it.” 

He gazed at the tree. “It does look 
rather miserable, doesn’t it?” 

“Why, yes,” she responded, star- 
tled into agreement. “That’s exactly 
how it looks.” She turned toward 
him and he smiled, his blue eyes 
pleasant, his bright hair almost tol- 
erable. “Shall we go in?” he asked. 

Beatrice passed through the door- 
way and while she waited, Bob 
checked their coats and came hurry- 
ing back. They followed a waitress 
to a small table lighted with slender 
white candles. 

“We must be early,” said Bob. 
“The orchestra hasn’t even arrived.” 

Beatrice looked around politely. 

“What will you have?” Bob asked. 

“A limeade, please.” 

“And I'll have a martini,” said 
Bob to the waitress. As the woman 
moved away, Bob asked Beatrice, 
“Did you forget your driver’s li- 
cense? Won’t they believe you're 
over twenty-one?” 

“IT don’t drive,” said Beatrice and 
thought, This is the way it goes, the 
great game of this and that through 
an interminable evening, because we 
must go out, we must smile at the 
jokes, be opened doors for, agree for 
agreement’s sake. . . 

“And you don’t drink, obvi- 


She 
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ously,” grinned Bob as she carefully 
scrutinized his round, pink face and 
stiff, red hair. 

“T drink,” she stated. ‘“Limeades.” 

He flushed. “I’m sorry. I was 
teasing. I didn’t mean to offend 
you.” 

“I’m not offended,” she replied. 
(Because, she thought, it’s not you 
with your round head and round 
face and round blue eyes, your red- 
ness, don’t you see? It’s not you. You 
don’t offend me, because you don’t 
exist, no more than time or space 
exists. Time and space and you have 
brought me here and none of you 
exists. ) 

Bob glanced beyond her. “The or- 
chestra has come in.” He gestured 
at three figures taking their places 
on a platform adjoining the small 
dance floor. Beatrice turned to look 
at the musicians and, moved by an 
impulse of sympathy at his redness, 
swung back to Bob with a smile. 

“They’ve started to play,” said 
Bob, his eyes bright. “Would you 
care to dance?” 

“In a moment. I don’t want to be 
first.” 

Their drinks arrived. She watched 
Bob pick up his long-stemmed, 
frosted glass, and she sipped her 
limeade through two straws which 
felt rough against her lips. Rough! 
she thought. The word is a bell to 
toll me back to Van Gogh cypresses 
and Utrillo egg shells, glue and plas- 
ter—to life, to the myself that 
comes alive in the thick clustered, 
deep, deep cypresses or the narrow 
Montmartre streets overhung with 
shuttered houses. Still my body sits 
among the dead, watching lips move 
and cheeks bunch. Lifeless ones not 
knowing they are dead and that they 


should be lying still and waiting to 
be folded into an envelope of earth. 

“How is the limeade?” asked Bob. 

Fine.’ 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, “I’d 
like to talk some more about your 
painting. When did you first get in- 
terested in it?” 

“Oh, a long time ago. When I was 
a little girl.” (And the sun struck 
the blinds and sent streaks of dark 
and bright across the crib and she 
blinked in wonder and lay open- 
eyed as the day wore on and strips of 
light and shade reshaped the world 
second after second. . . like Monet 
painting water lilies. ) 

“T imagine you are pretty good. 
I'd like to see something some time.” 
He hesitated. “If you don’t mind 
showing your stuff to a pure layman. 
I hate to admit it, but I know 
nothing at all about art. You know, 
in all the time that I spent at Har- 
vard Law School, I never, not once, 
went inside a Boston or Cambridge 
museum. Not even to see the Glass 
Flowers and they were in a museum 
directly across the street from my 
dorm. People came in sightseeing 
buses from all over the United States 
to see the flowers. I used to notice 
the buses parked along Oxford 
Street.” 

“I'd be happy to show you some- 
thing ... soon,” Beatrice murmured. 
The words flapped dully against the 
roof of her mouth. She glanced 
about. “Would you care to dance 
now?” she asked. He stood up and 
reached for her chair. 

The floor was crowded and they 
were compelled to dance closely to- 
gether. The orchestral trio was play- 
ing a song that Beatrice had heard 
before. 


SOMEONE CALLED 


“Do you know this?” asked Bob, 
his lips moving against her cheek. 

“Yes, but I can’t remember the 
name.” 

“It’s ‘Pennies From Heaven, ‘ 
from an old Bing Crosby picture.’ 

“That’s right, it is. 

He began to hum the melody. 
“You know,” he murmured, “I’m 
having a lot of fun.” 

Beatrice sighed. “It’s quite nice 
here.” 

“Not the place. You.” (The 
needle fixed in the groove, the mel- 
ody always the same, no matter who 
the boy, Beatrice thought. ) 

She observed dispassionately, “I’m 
taller than you.” (And reflected, 
Cruelty comes in measured beats. 
Spasms are reserved for pity.) 

The music stopped and he re- 
leased her instantly. He said, as they 
walked back to their table, “About 
the same height, I think. If it’s all 
right with you, it’s all right with 
me.” 

“Oh, it’s perfectly all right with 
me.” (And, you see, it’s this way 
and that; you are a snow man with 
roundness piled upon roundness and 
buttons for eyes and red straw for 
hair—I am in love with a long thin- 
ness line: Jerome’s head eight 
feet high, or, even more, Modigli- 
ani’s young girl’s nose eight thous- 
and feet long. You are round and 
even if you were six feet tall, and 
thin as the edge of a broom straw, 
you would be too round.) 

Beatrice sipped her limeade and 
watched people dancing. See, she 
thought, they are saying with their 
coiling bodies, we are manifestly in 
love. She frowned as a quiet mur- 
mur of voices from other tables 
drifted into her awareness. A whole 
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roomful of chattering inanimation: 
dead, say the voices, we are dead 
and we have come together in this 
Valhalla because the dead travel in 
groups—they fill the nightclubs and 
concert halls and art galleries. 

“Would you like another lime- 
ade?” asked Bob. 

“No, thank you,” she said. He was 
staring at her, his pink face stern, 
his lips set. “I hate to admit this to 
a person five or six years younger 
than I,” he said, “but you’re making 
me feel absurdly childish.” 

Beatrice inquired with reluctance, 
“Why do you say that?” 

“You’re so sure of yourself. You 
seem to know exactly what you 
want. What you are.” 

She asked composedly, “Isn’t cer- 
tainty only for the very young or 
foolish?” 

His light blue eyes looked away 
from her. “Then I should be old and 
wise, and I’m not very much of 
either.” 

She thought, He’s nice, sweet 
boy and if I could feel that a nice 
sweet boy was the be-all and end-all, 
then perhaps my heart could go out 
to him, and my smile could tell him 
so, and the sheep in his eyes could 
become a bell-wether and lead me 
into the huddled group forever 
more. 
don’t know 
Just that I want to 


She said slowly, 


very much. 
paint.” 

“That’s all you need to know— 
one thing for sure.” 

“You need more, I think. You 
need to be very good at that one 
thing.” 

“You are, aren’t you?” he asked, 
leaning forward upon his elbows. 

“Yes,” she replied calmly. “I am. 
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(And Henri Rousseau says to Pi- 
casso, we are the two greatest artists 
of our time; Cezanne exclaims to 
the art dealer, Vollard, you know, 
there is only one painter in the 
world! Myself! . . . and I, Beatrice, 
catch, in the net of my mind, mauve 
trees, permanent green light of the 
cat’s skin, ivory black of dawn and 
ultramarine of twilight grass, shad- 
ows filled with life and life filled 
with shadows, earth pulsating 
toward the sky and the sun shower- 
ing in sparks upon the grass and 
trees and waters. Yes, Beatrice, you 
are very good.) 

Bob’s second martini had arrived 
and he was taking deep sips. “I wish 
that I had such certainty about 
law,” he said. 

“Didn’t you say that you liked 
it?” she asked with a faint stir of 
curiosity, because his face was so 


pathetically round and red and she 
wanted to be kind. . . But law, to 
think of being curious about a 
lawyer. 

“I do and I don’t.” He moved a 
hand restlessly. “Not that it doesn’t 
get exciting. This one case I read 


about, for example: an_ illiterate 
Italian, Caruso, called a doctor to 
treat Caruso’s little boy, sick with 
diphtheria. Pendola, the doctor, left 
some anti-toxin with Caruso and 
went away. I can remember almost 
verbatim what Caruso testified to 
on the stand. He said that he 
watched his kid all night, and about 
four in the morning, the boy stood 
up in bed and said, ‘Papa, I’m dy- 
ing,’ or something like that. Caruso 
held the boy in his arms, telling him, 
"You don’t die,’ for about four 
hours. Then his son died.” 

Bob drained his glass and fished 


about for the olive. “Is this boring 
you?” he asked. “It’s longer than I 
thought.” 

Beatrice shook her head. 

“The doctor came in later, and 
Caruso told him that the boy was 
dead. Caruso testified that the doc- 
tor laughed (the judge speculated 
that probably a muscle twitched in 
Pendola’s face), and Caruso stabbed 
him to death.” 

Bob fell silent and _ Beatrice 
thought, words, words, streams of 
naked, sterile words, without color 
or form. Dead excretions from a 
dead mouth. Still born words. She 
felt his eyes upon her. “That was an 
interesting story,” she said. She 
watched the people dancing. 

“Don’t you want to know what 
happened to Caruso?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“The jury convicted him of mur- 
der in the first degree, but the ap- 
peals court reversed the verdict and 
said there was no premeditation. 
That the verdict would have to be 
either murder in the second degree 
or manslaughter.” 

“Oh?” she said. There was a si- 
lence. 

“Look, would you like to go?” 
She could detect no teasing in his 
voice now. 

“If you want to,” she said. 

“Tl get the check.” 

There seemed to be nothing to 
say to each other on the ride from 
Tapers. Bob parked the automobile 
in front of her apartment building, 
reached for the door handle, hesi- 
tated, then twisted about toward her 
in a spasmodic gesture and kissed 
her swiftly on the lips, driving her 
head backward. 

Beatrice did not resist but sat 


SOMEONE CALLED 


quietly, the back of her head against 
the seat. She endured the insistent 
pressure of his lips. 

Wooden slabs, she thought. How 
could they have looked so soft? 
Imagine being kissed by wooden 
slabs! 

Her lips quivered into motion and 
she was laughing without sound, her 
shoulders shaking. She felt his lips 
pressing harder, and her flesh, with 
a life of its own, continued to move. 
His lips seemed glued to hers. Finally 
he sat up and stared at the dash- 


board. 


Beatrice lifted her head and 


gazed through the windshield down 
the dark, quiet, suburban street. 
Clusters of brittle, faded leaves were 
lying in listless piles against the 
curbs, bathed in grayish-yellow light 
from street-lamps. 

He said, “I’m sorry. I’m terribly 


sorry. I don’t know what possessed 
me.” 

“That’s all right,” she said, still 
mirthful. “I really didn’t mean to 
giggle.” 

“T suppose that kissing is a ludi- 
crous activity if you want to look at 
it that way.” 

“Exactly!” She laughed. ‘It’s the 
most ridiculous thing. People 
putting their mouths together like 
poodles rubbing noses.” 

“That’s a very good simile.” He 
paused. “Shall we go in?” He came 
around the car to let her out. 

They walked slowly. The air was 
cold and clear, and Beatrice had a 
sense of buoyancy and well-being. 
She had an urge to simply fling her 
arms skyward. 

They entered the cage of the 
waiting elevator. Bob pressed the 
button and they moved upward, a 
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whine filling the need for sound. 
The elevator stopped with a bump 
and Bob pulled back the heavy, iron 
door. They walked to the apart- 
ment. 

Beatrice fiddled with her purse, 
discovered her key, and inserted it 
in the lock. She jiggled the door 
knob and suddenly was amused in a 
short burst of sound. He asked, 
“What’s funny?” 

“The door,” Beatrice chortled. a 
forgot to lock it.” She pushed it 
open. “Would you care to come in 
for a little bit? It’s still early and 
mother should be home soon. You 
said you’d like to see her again.” 

Bob gazed at her, his pink face 
solemn. “No, I don’t think so, but 
say hello to your mother for me.” 

“Of course.” 

He made a restless motion with 
his shoulders. 

“T’ve had a very nice time,” said 
Beatrice. “It was you 
again.” 

“Yes,” 
night.” 

“Good night.” 

He turned away as she shut the 
door. Beatrice hung up her coat and 
walked into her bedroom. She sat in 
front of her easel and gazed at her 
portrait. What is it? she thought. 
Even in moonlight I’m not sure of 
it. 

Beatrice arose and went to the 
window. She stared entranced at the 
full moon. As yellow as an old Asi- 
atic, with the wrinkles of a million 
years, she thought, and laughed 
aloud. The moon looked ridicu- 
lously like Malenka, her art teacher, 
and she could just see the bald round 
head nodding at her. Beatrice turned 
solemn. The fleshy, out-turned lips 


nice to see 


Bob said. “Well, good 
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were saying, “My dear-r yong vo- 
man. You dr-r-aw ver-r-y nicely. 
Nice. Bot you haf no soul for the 
ar-r-tist. Cr-r-eate babies. Mar-r-y 
qvickly. Dr-r-aw for-r your-r 


tur-r-es.”” 

Idiot, you mediocre hack, she 
breathed fiercely at the moon. Bea- 
trice is good. You have no idea how 
good. How. could you? Wait, just 


childr-r-en, Don’t vaste your-r 
beautiful life on silly pr-r-etty pic- 


you wait. 


Cross-Country Flight 


JEAN BURDEN 


If I had travelled 

on the snail’s ground 

I would have gathered landscape 
as I went, 

color by color, sound by sound, 
wrapping it around me 

as integument. 


But I, no tribal bird, 

chose the goose’s flight, 

and something I do not know 
by sight — 

perhaps spirit, perhaps mind — 
trails longitudes 


behind. 


O signal us gently from the lighted land. 
We have outdistanced more than clouds, 
and dragged reluctant through stars 
and wind 

a crying in the night. 


Journey South 


Dan BRENNAN 


N MAY, 1940, a young man in 

faded blue jeans, with his head 

full of glory and war names: 
Spitfire, Hurricane, Messerschmitt, 
the British retreat in France — and 
readings of Faulkner’s World War I 
flying stories, together with a pocket 
full of impressionistic poetry about 
the Mississippi countryside — got 
down from a cotton truck on which 
he had hitchhiked a ride into Ox- 
ford, Mississippi. 

“Do you know where Faulkner 
lives?” the young man in cotton ten- 
nis shirt asked the truck driver. 

The driver looked down, puzzled, 
from his perch high in the truck 
cab. Sunlight hammered down heat 
on the stone head of the Confederate 
soldier in the town square. Mules 
passed, heads bobbing drowsily in the 
windless bright afternoon. 

“Faulkner?” said the man in the 
truck cab. “Don’ he own a farm out 
south a piece?” 

“No,” the young man said. “He’s 
a writer.” 

The driver shook his head. 

“Don’ know him. Man named 
Faulkner got a farm out a piece.” 
He pointed across the square. 

“Okay — thanks,” said the young 
man. He looked about nineteen as he 
crossed the street and entered a drug 
store. He carried a battered leather 
suitcase. 

Setting the suitcase down in front 
of the telephone booth, he found the 
name in the book. When he called, a 
woman answered. Her voice was 
soft, quite pleasant. 


“Mr. William Faulkner live 
there?” the young man asked. 

There was no sound for an instant 
on the wire. 

Then the woman’s voice, differ- 
ent now, careful, guarded: “Who's 
calling, please?” 

“I’m just a college student from 
up north,” said the young man. “I’ve 
always liked Mr. Faulkner’s books, 
and I'd like to meet him. I’m passing 
through.” He hoped he had sounded 
simple and direct. 

“Will you hold the line, please?” 

Again only the wire hum. She’s 
going to come back with some ex- 
cuse, thought the young man. He 
waited. For a moment he thought 
the line was dead, cut off. Then he 
heard the voice, a man’s voice, at 
once slow and measured: “Yes?” 

“Mr. Faulkner?” 

“Yes.” The same patient, slow 
measured tone. Later, the young 
man thought that even then he could 
feel those black, motionless eyes over 
the telephone wire. He explained the 
purpose of his call. 

There was a brief pause, then 
Faulkner’s voice, different now, care- 
ful, still slow, but more friendly: 
“Why don’t you come out in the 
morning? About nine.” 

The morning sunlight came in 
thin yellow shafts through the pole- 
like cedar trees that lined the drive 
as the young man walked up to the 
house that MGM might have built 
or bought or borrowed for a film set 
—a house built in 1856 and slept in 
by Sherman’s troops. It still bore 
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traces of a ruined arbor in the high 
grass below the house where southern 
women had strolled in the afternoon 
heat of the dead years of Mosby and 
Early and Lee. He must have 
bought the house to put in a book, 
the young man thought, seeing the 
white portico, the red-brick un- 
walled porch joining it — the high 
white, august-looking southern man- 
sion taking the July heat looking like 
something out of a novel by Stark 
Young. 

It was then that he saw the figure 
of a man coming around the corner 
of the building, leading a pony. 
Upon the pony sat a little girl, per- 
haps eight or nine years old. Her 
hair was long, an aura of gold light 
in the morning air —a pink and 
white face made for a cameo brooch. 
The face was like the older faces the 
young man saw a year later in Buck- 


inghamshire, when he was sitting in 
a punt on the Thames below Abing- 
don, thinking “I never should have 
read those damn flying stories by 
Faulkner”— knowing tomorrow he 


was going out in a_ two-engine 
bomber again to raid Milan wearing 
a uniform that was not that of his 
own country. 

But in the summer of 1940, the 
older man looked as if he might have 
fitted easily into the cockpit of a 
1917 S.E. § or Sopwith Camel, only 
he would need a pillow under him to 
see the Aldis machine-gun-sight 
mounted just ahead of the wind 
screen. For this man he had sought 
out was short, spare, black-eyed, 
hawk-nosed. Change that nose, the 
young man thought, and you'd have 
Ronald Coleman. The same stature, 
the same intact air of abstraction and 
restrained energy. 


The little girl on the pony wore a 
velvet riding cap, fawn-colored 
twill jodphurs, and one of those 
soft blue sweaters she was to wear 
fifteen years later when the old 
fighter pilot with the Nobel Prize 
came to her graduation at Pine 
Manor. 

The hawk-nosed man now wore 
white duck trousers, tennis shoes, 
and a white shirt with the sleeves 
rolled to the elbows. His hands 
looked small, fragile, finely wrought. 
He stood there with an aristocratic 
air, head faintly lifted. Yet there 
was something professional, academ- 
ic in his attitude. His hair was black 
then, black as his small, motionless 
eyes. 

“T called you last night,” the 
young man said awkwardly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Faulkner, but al- 
ready, even before he finished speak- 
ing, his eyes and face seemed fixed 
upon something invisible, with rapt 
inattention to the voice of his visi- 
tor. 

Then the young man saw the pipe 
in the older man’s hand. He watched 
the man lift the pipe. It was unlit. 
The man’s hand was slow and meas- 
ured in lifting the pipe. Then he 
clamped the pipe, bowl down, be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Till, this is Mr. Brennan.” 

“How do you do, sir,” said the 
little girl, bobbing her head as if in 
half-curtsy from the saddled pony. 
Her voice was bell-like, light, airy, a 
fairy-tale voice. 

The father jerked the pony’s bri- 
dle. They went on along the drive, 
Faulkner leading the pony. The 
drive curved among the cedar trees. 
Beyond lay the tarred smooth-sur- 
face street of modern Oxford. The 
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silence went on, too long. 

The silence troubled the young 
man. “Has she been riding long?” 
he asked. He felt like an intruder. 
After all, he had invited himself to 
this meeting. 

Faulkner did not answer immedi- 
ately. He walked slowly, his gaze un- 
focused, one hand touching the bowl 
of the pipe. 

After another long minute he 
said, ““Three years.” Then, without 
turning his head, and still looking 
down the drive with its cedar shad- 
ows thin and black, he said, “You 
know, a woman should know only 
how to do three things He 
paused, moving the pipe to the other 
corner of his small lips. His eyes 
were remote, and he spoke again as if 
thinking aloud — “tell the truth, 
ride a horse and sign a check.” 

The young man smiled. He did 
not want to be rude but he could not 
stop. “Can she sign a check yet?” 
he asked. 

Faulkner still did not turn his 
head, nor change the quiet expres- 
sion on his face. 

“That’s the last thing you want to 
teach a woman,” he said. Then, 
“Jill, you go ahead. We’re going 
back to the house.” He handed the 
reins to the little girl. 

The two men turned toward the 
house. 

“What part of the North are you 
from?” Faulkner asked. 

“Minnesota.” 

“Good hunting up there?” 

“Everything — pheasants, ducks, 
partridge, deer.” 

“Ever hunt possum?” Faulkner 
asked. 

“Raccoon.” 

Again Faulkner was silent. They 


went on toward the house. A tall 
woman appeared on the porch. She 
looked about forty. Her face was 
oval-shaped, with pleasant blue eyes 
—the face of the little girl on the 
pony. 

“Hello, Mr. Brennan,” she said, 
her voice light, cheery. “Did you 
find a place to stay in town all 
right?” 

“This is my wife,” Faulkner said. 
“Mr. Brennan.” 

Mrs. Faulkner smiled, extended 
her hand. She spoke again in her 
easy, warm, welcoming voice: 
“Come in. It’s getting hot already. 
Bill, there’s more beer missing. Six 
bottles.” 

“Damn that boy,” Faulkner said. 
“Drinks all my beer if I don’t watch 
him. Damn house boy.” 

The young man followed Faulk- 
ner into the house. The hall was 
wide, high, ante-bellum, straight 
back through the length of the 
house. To the left the young man 
saw a high-ceilinged library with 
book-lined walls. In the center of 
the room was a knee-hole desk with 
a portable typewriter on it. A glass 
break-front cabinet stood at one end 
of the room. Inside, colored jackets 
bore the French, Italian, and Ger- 
man titles of Faulkner’s novels. 
Near the desk stood a_ brown 
smoothly polished table, and upon 
the table lay an oblong volume 
bound in maroon-colored velvet- 
like material. The young man 
opened the volume upon the black 
large print: 


THE CASE OF TEMPLE DRAKE 
STARRING 
MiriaM Hopkins 


He remembered when the movie 
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had played in his home town with 
the theater-marquee advertising: 


NO CHILDREN ADMITTED. 


Here was Faulkner’s first movie 
script, the film adaptation of Sanc- 
tuary. 

The young man turned upon the 
sound of a chattering typewriter. 
Faulkner sat at the knee-hole desk 
now, his fingers suddenly idle on the 
keys of the machine, his gaze 
thoughtful, contemplative. Then he 
looked at his sheet of paper, and 
after a long moment drew it out, 
crumpled it in a ball and dropped 
it in a wastebasket beside the desk. 

“Is it okay if I stay in here while 
you work?” the young man asked. 

Faulkner did not answer — only 
nodded his head. Already he was 
typing again. The visitor looked 
around the room. At the far end 
stood a metal filing cabinet and be- 


side it a high old fashioned phono- 
graph. Upon the phonograph a 
stack of records was topped by 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” A manuscript, 
untitled and dedicated to Phil Stone, 
lay on the filing cabinet. 


After a while the young man 
walked over to Faulkner and asked 
if he had any objection to his taking 
the discarded story sheets out of the 
wastebasket. Faulkner did not an- 
swer—only nodded his head again. 

Almost fifteen years later, after 
the possum hunter came home from 
Stockholm with the Nobel Prize 
and the scholars and literary critics 
were feeding themselves upon his 
novels and short stories, the scholars 
and literary critics decided from 
reading the fifteen pages of retrieved 
manuscript the Minnesota pilgrim 
salvaged that, to quote only one — 


“Contrary to the prevailing concep- 
tion, Faulkner is neither possessed nor 
divinely inspired in his literary prac- 
tice, but an extremely conscious 
craftsman.” 

The pilgrim found nothing un- 
usual in the craftsman’s method, 
having seen it practiced by writers 
of high school themes and police 
reporters. He had never worked on 
two stories at the same time, how- 
ever, and the discarded sheets in the 
wastebasket indicated Faulkner was 
working on two stories that day. On 
the sheets he wrote with pencil: “To 
Dan Brennan, William Faulkner, 
July 19, 1940, Oxford, Missis- 
sippi.” 

Years later scholars and syntax 
explorers compared the discarded 
sheets with the published stories and 
found changes in narration, polish- 
ing of diction, and complete alter- 
ing of characters. [lluminatingly, 
they decided that Faulkner “was not 
an enemy of revision.” 

But that day Faulkner looked 
more interested in direct carpentry 
than in any metaphysical ideas con- 
cerning writing techniques. 

Or as Faulkner later expressed it 
to New York reporters when they 
asked how he wrote his stories: “I 
just try to drive the nails straight 
so the cabinet comes out right.” 

So the young man sat in the li- 
brary and listened to Faulkner type 
that day. He also read some of the 
books in the cases along the walls. 
He found a large number of little 
known German experimental nov- 
els, published in the early twenties, 
and a single blue-paper bound col- 
lection of Faulkner’s poems on typed 
sheets. They were written when 
Faulkner was young, possibly just 
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after the First World War. None 
of them have been published. Swin- 
burnian, they contained even then 
powerful seeds of Faulkner’s later 
rhetorical magic. 

About three o’clock that after- 
noon, Faulkner unrolled the last 
sheet of the story from the machine. 
Then he sat for another half hour, 
making changes in the manuscript 
with a pen. 

“What're you going to call it?” 
asked the young man as Faulkner 
arranged the manuscript into a 
neat pile. 

“Go Down, Moses,” said Faulk- 
ner. “Do you like the title?” In his 
voice there was something almost 
like a boyish desire for acceptance. 

“What’s it about?” 

“A Negro funeral.” 

“Where'd you get the idea for 
it?” asked the young man. 

“TI was down to the station last 
week and a coffin came in off the 
train.” 

“How many story ideas do you 
keep in mind?” 

“[’m usually about four or five 
behind.” 

“Do you read much?” 

“Not any modern novels. Not for 
several years. I’m reading Moby 
Dick now to Jill.” 

“She’s pretty young for it, isn’t 
she?” 

Faulkner chuckled. “She © still 
wants to know what’s going to hap- 
pen to the whale.” 

“What do you consider the great- 
est novel of this century?” the 
young man asked. 

Faulkner answered without a 
pause: “Buddenbrooks by Thomas 
Mann.” 


“What 


books might 


a young 


writer read with profit?” 

“Well, said, Faulkner, there are 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and Henry the 
V—some Dickens, and Conrad’s 
Lord Jim and Nostromo...” 

“Do you feel your work is getting 
better?” 

Faulkner smiled. “Ten years ago 
I was much better. Used to take 
more chances. Maybe I’m tired. I’ve 
had insomnia lately.” 

Faulkner rose. “Let’s 
said, “then go fishing.” 

The walls in the dining room 
looked ten or twelve feet high. Mrs. 
Faulkner was seated at the table. 
She served blackeyed peas, corn 
bread, fried chicken, and a green 
salad. 

As he ate, the young man again 
had the feeling that Faulkner could 
sit there forever without saying any- 
thing. 

“Are there any actual places near 
here on which the Old Frenchman’s 
place in Sanctuary is modeled?” the 
young man asked. 

Faulkner did not look up from his 
plate. His voice was soft, polite. “No 
—no actual places.” But had the 
young man noticed some of the 
Negro shacks with big red brick 
chimneys set back in the fields? 
They were ruins of Civil War plan- 
tation houses. 

What did Faulkner think about 
women novelists? Were there any 
good ones? 

“Evelyn Scott is pretty good,” he 
said, “for a woman.” 

After lunch they went fishing be- 
side a small pool encircled by trees 
deep in a woods. The little girl sat 
with a cane pole while her Pappy, 
as she called him, threaded the 
worms onto her hook. Sunlight was 


eat,” he 
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dying through the trees. It was al- 
most dusk when the little girl 
caught a little fish. 

On the way back to the house in 
Oxford, Faulkner stopped at his 
farm. The young man sat in the 
1937 Ford phaeton and listened to 
Faulkner and a big Negro tenant 
farmer discuss the care of a brood 
sow. 

On the way back to town Faulk- 
ner explained “If the next book 
goes I’ll buy some more land.” 

The next book, untitled on top 
the filing cabinet, was published 
later as The Hamlet. 

In the dark they drove past the 
red brick school buildings. Faulkner 
stopped the car briefly. From the 
darkness came the piping of young 
frogs. His Civil War-haunted voice 
spoke. ““The wounded were brought 
in here from a battle up at Holly 
Springs. You can see the shell marks 
in the wall in day time.” The moon 
stood overhead now. The car ground 
into gear. 

“Come back again,” Faulkner 
said. “Stay with us next time.” The 
young man descended from the car 
onto a street off the Oxford town- 
square. 

But he never cam: back. He was 
twenty-one then—full of thoughts 
of splendid war deeds and the spirit 
of romantic courage, his head still 
full of those Royal Flying Corps 
stories by Faulkner. That was the 
summer of 1940. The next year was 


1941, and after that 1942, and then 
he was no longer young. He had 
gone over to England in 1940 and 
discovered courage and honor and 
love and death were easier in 
thought and in books. “Damn you, 
Faulkner,” he thought, lying in a 
hospital in Norfolk with a cannon 
shell wound in his leg. “Damn you, 
and your war stories.” But when the 
librarian came around four days 
later the young man who had stop- 
ped being young the night the 
Junkers 88 shot him down asked for 
a book of Faulkner’s short stories. 
Because lying there he had started 
thinking again about Faulkner, and 
he knew he himself would never 
write any as good as “All The Dead 
Pilots” and “Ad Astra.” And he 
knew when he read them, and 
thought about them, they were more 
real long after than the night with 
the Junkers 88 blinking threads of 
fire in the dark. He knew they were 
more real than that because mo- 
ments of horror and fear and cour- 
age had been preserved on paper by 
the old possum hunter stronger than 
reality itself. You better not get me 
into the next war, damn you, Faulk- 
ner, the young man thought, open- 
ing the book, beginning to read, 
feeling peaceful now, knowing he 
was in two worlds again, the words 
stronger than memory, a Mississippi 
afternoon, the recklessness of war, 
and youth. 


The Flesh, the Spirit, and Willie Mae 


Mary THomas BROWN 


ILLIE Mae Boggs was 

happy as only the happily 

married can be. North 
Creek life was hard, but she had 
Monroe and the children, three 
double beds, and a cook stove. The 
only thing she needed and lacked 
was a washing machine. Monroe was 
to get that in town today, by means 
of the installment plan. 

Willie Mae had everything ready, 
a baked hen and two pecan pies in 
the kitchen safe, matched Star of 
Bethlehem quilts on the beds, fresh 
crocheted doilies beneath the conch 
shell, and crepe paper roses. She 
went out to sit on the porch and 
wait. 

Little Mun and Sister played on 
the woodpile, lost in the freedom 
of Saturday afternoon. They had 
been given all-over baths, and their 
clean, straight hair threatened to fly 
away as from two pale dandelions. 

Monroe ought to be back too, 
Willie Mae thought, searching the 
narrow road that wound out of 
sight through October woods. When 
a red truck appeared she let it pass 
without interest, her eyes upon the 
far hills for Monroe’s wagon. 

The very thought of a washing 
machine warmed her thin body—a 
body already stooped of shoulder and 
protuberant of stomach, as though 
pressed down and then carefully 
bent to ease the weight of a heavy 
load. She didn’t mind washing, it 
wasn’t that. There wasn’t a lazy 
bone in her, everybody said. But 
carrying water to the wash pot and 


stooping over the rub board had 
come to make her back ache. She 
told Monroe, but he bought a set of 
the World Book Encyclopedia in- 
stead. 

“We can’t let them young ‘uns 
come up ignorant, like we did,” he 
explained. 

Willie Mae took a quick mental 
step around her disappointment. She 
didn’t think Monroe was ignorant. 
He never had much schooling, but 
what was that? He was an independ- 
ent farmer who never worked for 
the other fellow a day in his life, and 
that was something. It was Monroe’s 
secret pride, but she knew. Monroe 
wasn’t like other folks. He had a 
way of looking off, thinking, and 
you couldn’t hardly know what he 
had on his mind. 

She was surprised when the truck, 
a red pick-up with lettering on the 
doors, came right on to the house. 
It drove into the yard and stopped. 
A white man leaned from the cab. 

“Monroe Boggs live here?” he 
called. 

She studied him with innate back- 
woods caution and nodded. 

“We brought your television set,” 
he said. 

A brown box loomed up in the 
back of the truck. A colored boy 
rose from where he sat folded in a 
corner and laid his hand on the box, 
preparing to unload it. The white 
man got out and slammed his door. 

“Don’t no television set belong 
here though,” Willie Mae called 
quickly. 
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“Monroe Boggs just bought it,” 
the man said. He went around to 
start shouldering his part of the load. 

Little Mun and Sister had come 
to press close against Willie Mae, 
breathing like small, excited animals. 

“He aimed to get a washin’ ma- 
chine,” she said quietly as the two 
men eased their delivery onto the 
porch. 

The white man gave her a puzzled 
look. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully, “This’ll 
give you more pleasure. This’ll be a 
heap of company out here. Where 
do you want it put?” 

Where? It was the only television 
box she ever saw outside of a store 
window ... She had placed the 
washing machine here on the porch. 
Monroe said “City folks don’t put 
theirs on the front porch,” but she 
said “We ain’t city folks...” 

She shook her head. “I couldn’t 
say,” she told the man. “They ain’t 
but two rooms and a kitchen.” 

She stood aside while he looked 
around. In the front room her com- 
pany bed sat cater-cornered on a 
flowered linoleum. The two straight 
chairs had cushions with ruffles. 

“Over here?” said the man, telling 
not asking. The colored boy brought 
in a box of tools. 


Monroe’s wagon was almost home. 
He was standing up driving at a 
trot, and for the first time she 
watched him with a cold heart. It 
made him look different—like any 
other thin man of medium height. 
His face, which made her think of 
a prophet or something fine, was 
just a face. 

He looked at her first. She stood 
alone by a post on the porch, and 


he tried to say something with his 
eyes. He could tell her anything that 
way, but not now. She just stared 
back like the blind, so he touched 
the heads of his awed children and 
went on in the house. 

“You didn’t beat me much,” he 
joked the man. 

Willie Mae walked slowly down 
the steps. Disappointment was an 
old friend, but this was someway 
different. How had Monroe done 
such a thing? How had he done it 
to her? 

The wash pot in the back yard 
seemed to mock her. Sitting solidly 
upon three legs, with the charred 
remains of last week’s fire still be- 
neath its sooty bottom, it looked 
bigger, blacker, more permanent 
than ever. As she passed it her back 
twinged from suggestion. 

Away from the house, she sat on 
a log and tried to find comfort in 
the autumn woods and wide, clear 
sky. Nature had been her friend be- 
fore Monroe. But the wind, form- 
erly a living, soothing presence in 
these trees, seemed now full of dis- 
tress, and it chilled her. A dead, dry 
leaf fell at her feet. 

She heard the truck start up and 
drive away. Then Monroe’s voice 
called urgently as to one of the 
children late in coming in. “‘Will-ee. 
Hey, Will-ee.” 

Without answering she got up 
and started home. Her arms hung 
limp at her sides and she walked 
woodenly in stiff, mail-order ox- 
fords. On top of the house was a 
silver pole pierced by two silver 
arrows. The sound of music, shout- 
ing, and make-believe gunfire drift- 
ed from within. 

Monroe came to meet her, his face 
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anxious and drawn, but she saw 
underneath the excitement of Little 
Mun and Sister. 

He stretched out his hand but like 
the wind it was no longer comfort- 
ing—only cold. 

“T done it for the young ‘uns, 
Willie,” he said. “But hit’ll hep us 
all, up here without no way to know 
nothin’. This here thing’s a educa- 
tion just to watch!” 

She plodded on. His hand fell 
away. 

“T’ll git you the washin’ machine, 
gimme time. But don’t you see this 
is better for the chaps? This thing’s 
a great invention. Hit kin bring the 
whole world right to North Creek!” 

In the kitchen she turned on a 
hanging electric bulb and untied a 
cloth from the buttermilk pitcher. 

“Come look, first,’ Monroe 
begged. “You'll like hit.” 

Doggedly she put four plates face 
down on the oil cloth, four glasses 
bottom side up beside them. She set 
out fresh-made butter, wild plum 
preserves, a plate of large roll-like 
biscuits, then sliced half the chick- 
en. 
When she was through she went 
to the door where if was. Little Mun 
and Sister sat bolt upright watching. 
Little Mun swayed back and forth 
with a galloping horseman on the 
screen. Monroe sat gloomily apart, 
watching too. They neither saw nor 
heard her. 

“Supper’s ready,” she said. 

The children did not move, but 
Monroe stood up at once. 

“Your Mother said supper,” he 
announced sternly. 

Little Mun and Sister picked at 
their food. 

“I don’t want pie, Mamma.” Little 


Mun slid from his chair. “I’m full.” 
“Don’t say I’m full, boy!’ said 
Monroe. “Say ‘Excuse me please.’ ”’ 
Like mice they scurried back to 
the darkened room. 

Willie Mae sat in her chair like a 
statue. She had not eaten at all. 

“I'd ruther you do anything than 
pout, Willie,” said Monroe. 

She kept her eyes carefully avert- 
ed. She could not look him in the 
face. 

In the next room there was a 
change of tempo. One voice came 
through, speaking with rapid assur- 
ance. 

“The world news!” said Monroe 
excitedly. “Now that’s wuth watch- 
in.’ Come on, Willie.” 

He waited on tenterhooks. Then 
he too was gone, 


Willie Mae set the table for break- 
fast and went alone to the empty 
bedroom. Shivering in the still-warm 
October night, she undressed and 
crawled into Sister’s bed. She pre- 
tended to be asleep when, far later, 
her family stole in to join her, but 
she had not slept when the roosters 
crowed for day. 

It took two years to pay for the 
World Book Encyclopedia. This 
would take longer she knew. The 
future seemed a dreary extension of 
time, and nothing more. Just skimp 
and make out, mend and make do. 

Days went by and she could not 
eat. She slept by fits and starts. Her 
sunken grey eyes looked as though 
they had witnessed a scene of vio- 
lence. Monroe and the children 
seemed to come and go like phan- 
toms. 

Sister leaned against her shyly. 
“What’s wrong, Mamma?” 
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“What’s wrong, Mamma?” Little 
Mun echoed. 

Monroe’s patient kindness wore 
thin. 

At last he said angrily, “I need a 
tractor worse’n you need a washin’ 
machine, when it comes down to 
hit. But that ain’t the point. We got 
to put fust things fust!” 

She kept her eyes on her work, on 
her plate, on a knot-hole in the 
floor... 

On Friday she packed a paste- 
board suitcase with clothes for her- 
self and the children. In the kitchen 
she set out a fresh cake, fried chick- 
en, and biscuits. She put a small 
portion of each into paper bags for 
the children. The rest she left for 
Monroe. 

When Little Mun and Sister got 
off the school bus she was ready. 

“We're goin’ to Aunt Lutie’s,” 
she told them. “We've got to make 
’aste.”” 

It was four miles to Lutie’s, and 
she meant to be there by dark. She 
set a rapid pace and kept it, walking 
with grim determination. Now and 
then the strangeness of leaving Mon- 
roe burst upon her in a flash of un- 
reality. Is this me, she wondered. 
Has my mind gone bad? Why don’t 
I take my children home? Then, re- 
membering, she hurried on. 

North Creek was hill country and 
the road soon seemed uphill all the 
way. Little Mun and Sister, starting 
out joyously and ranging like pup- 
pies, lagged and fretted. Willie Mae 
shifted her suitcase from one hand 
to the other. Dampness rose from 
the creek bottom and Little Mun 
coughed. The woods closed in dark- 
ly 


“We're near about there,” Willie 


Mae encouraged, taking Little Mun’s 
hand. 

Wearily they lifted their eyes to 
the next hill. A light glimmered. 
Smoke rose cozily from a chimney. 

“Yonder it is!”’ shouted Sister. 

The first thing Willie Mae made 
out through the dusk was a solid 
block of white, a washing machine 
on the porch. An immediate sense of 
justification unfurled within her 
mind, went up like a banner before 
her tired senses. She led the children 
faster up the hill. 

Buck, Lutie’s husband, opened the 
door. 

“God a’mighty,” he said, peering 
out at the forlorn trio. 

Lutie came drying her hands on a 
dishcloth. Children trailed behind 
her like a living train. 

“My Lord from Zion!” she said. 
“Come on in.” 

Lutie was as fat as Willie Mae 
was thin, like a bright balloon blown 
up too far by a heedless child. Her 
small blue eyes devoured her sister’s 
face. 

“Why what’s wrong?” she asked 
kindly. 

Like a hurt child upon reaching its 
mother, Willie Mae burst into tears. 
When she had cried out, she wiped 
her eyes. 

“Me and Monroe had 
out,” she confessed. 

“T’'d a’never thought it of you and 
Monroe,” Buck said wonderingly. 

“What did Monroe do?” Lutie’s 
eyes were like two round marbles 
about to be shot from taw. 

Willie Mae laughed for the first 
time in a week, but the idea of tell- 
ing, explaining, was again too much. 
Her lip began to quiver. 

“Well forget it, then,” said Lutie. 


a fallin’ 
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“We'll have a bite of supper.” 

Lutie’s house was luxury itself to 
Willie Mae. There was a red plush 
living room suite and a blue wool 
rug. The rooms overflowed with beds 
and dressers, tables and chairs. The 
kitchen, where Lutie bustled about 
getting supper, was replete with 
stove, refrigerator, and gleaming 
double sink. 

Lutie dished up formidable bowls 
of grits and gravy, platters of fried 
ham and biscuits, then caught up a 
plump tow-headed baby and stuffed 
her into a high chair. She lifted a 
toddler onto a stool. 

“Now they’s plenty of it, so hep 
yourself,” she said to the waiting 
dozen around the big kitchen table. 
Children ranged relentlessly up to a 
big adolescent boy. 

Hushed at once was Buck’s heavy 
voice and booming laughter, hushed 


the children’s chatter. Food disap- 
peared as before a hoard of locusts. 


There was no conversation. Willie 
Mae found herself eating hungrily, 
rapidly, like the rest. 

“Have a biscuit, Buck?” she asked, 
pausing to pass the plate. 

Buck never looked up. 

“T’ll hep myself,” he said shortly. 

Suddenly Willie Mae could hear 
Monroe. “It gives me the heartburn 
to eat at Lutie’s,” he always said. 
Monroe had to have a blessing. He 
wanted plenty of talk at the table. 
When Little Mun ate too fast, he 
winked and said, “We'll have to git 
him a trough.” 

A polite knock interrupted. 

“Now what!” Buck pushed back 
his chair. 

No one else stopped eating. The 
sounds of chewing and swallowing 
despite colds and sniffles went on. 


Willie Mae heard Buck lower his 
voice, step outside, and shut the 
front door. Lutie cut a pie and 
passed it out. 

When Buck came back his face 
was carefully erased of expression. 
He handed Willie Mae a folded ten 
dollar bill. 

“Monroe said he don’t want his 
family a burden on nobody,” he re- 
ported. 

“Where’s Monroe at?” Lutie asked 
sharply. 

“He went on.” Buck sat down 
and adjusted his elbows on the edge 
of the table. “He just come to see if 
his folks was here.” 

“He didn’t walk, did he Buck?” 
Willie Mae had to know. 

“Ever’ step,” he teased, and then 
relented. “Naw, he was on a mule.” 

“Now you know that was nice of 
Monroe,” said Lutie. 

Bedded down later between Little 
Mun and Sister, Willie Mae agreed. 
That was nice of Monroe. Guiltily 
she followed him through the dark 
woods and lonely night, her resent- 
ment like ice in the sunshine until 
she pictured him reaching home 
where it was. Then abruptly she left 
him. 

When she woke up it was broad 
daylight. Lutie had breakfast on the 
table. 

“Tt’s awful, me lyin’ up like com- 
pany,” she apologized. “I never 
aimed to sleep this way.” 

“I’m proud you did. You look 
better,” said Lutie, and the holo- 
caust of breakfast was upon them. 

It was Saturday and Buck was in 
a hurry to get off to town. The 
children wanted to frolic. Milk 
spilled. The baby choked. 

“You go on with Buck, Sister,” 
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Willie Mae said to Lutie. “I'll keep 
the young ’uns.” 

“Not me, said Lutie. “Buck won’t 
be back till midnight.” 

Willie Mae couldn’t help compar- 
ing first one thing and then another. 
Monroe, now, was always home by 
dark... 

With Buck off and the children 
out of doors, Lutie looked at the 
ravaged table. 

“Let’s drink us some cawfee in 
peace.” 

“T reckon you wonder what I aim 
to do,” Willie Mae volunteered. “I 
thought I’d go on to Pa’s, and git 
work. There at the cotton mill, I 
kin make a good livin’.” 

“Pa needs a woman to look after 
‘em, all right,” said Lutie. “But I 
can’t git over it... You and Mon- 


...” Willie Mae looked out 
upon the noisy children. Little Mun 
and Sister stood off by themselves. 
They looked lost. 

Lutie’s voice reached her like her 
own conscience. “Just don’t make 
no mistake.” 

Without warning the spirit of 
play exploded outside. Lutie’s big 
boy and his oldest sister flew to- 
gether, their faces flushed and dis- 
torted with fury. Straining in dead- 
lock, the girl pulled wildly, broke 
loose, and with animal ~ viftness sank 
her teeth into her brother’s hand. At 
the same time he lifted his knee and 
shoved it deep into her stomach. 

Lutie ran out, her bulk aquiver. 
Like a cat she slapped first one and 
then the other. 

“Little devils,” she screamed. 

The girl crumpled to her knees. 

“Tl kill ’er,” the boy sobbed. “T’ll 
kill ’er yit!” He inspected his hand 


which bore the exact, angry impres- 
sion of his sister’s teeth. 

The girl retched futilely and got 
up, her face like marble. 

“Git in that house on the bed,” 
said Lutie, out of breath. 

Willie Mae turned away, blind to 
the fine refrigerator and grand dou- 
ble sink. “Like the wild beasts...” 
was all she could think as she hur- 
riedly cleared the table. 

“They'll run you crazy,” said 
Lutie, coming back still out of 
breath. 

“She ain’t hurt, is she?” 

“You couldn’t hurt one with a 
sledge hammer,” Lutie scoffed. 

But the feud broke out like a 
woods fire all day. Willie Mae grew 
nervous. 

“Do they go on like this ever’ 
Saturday?” she asked. 

“Ever’ Saturday? Ever’ day!” 

“But through the week they’re at 
school . . .” 

“School! Them two ain’t been to 
school in I don’t know when. My 
chaps won’t go to school. Don’t 
none of ’em like it.” 

Lutie dried a plate matter-of- 
factly. 

Willie Mae helped her sister cook, 
clean, wash diapers, and nurse. The 
day dragged on to dusk-dark. Little 
Mun came in crying with a knot on 
his forehead. He had been hit with 
a rock. Sister slipped in to whisper, 
“When are we goin’ home, Mam- 
ma?” 

Buck was not back by bedtime. 

Lutie yawned. “Let’s turn in.” 

Willie Mae was ready. But she did 
not fall asleep at once, for the feel- 
ing of justification she brought up 
the hill had left her. Monroe was 
right. There were things more im- 
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portant than a washing machine... 
A backache could be borne if the 
heart was light. 

She awoke in the night with a 
sense of alarm. Someone pounded 
on the front door. Lutie’s bare feet 
hurried across the next room. 

“Gonna take all night!” Buck’s 
voice roared outside. 

The door opened and shut. His 
heavy wrath filled the sleeping house. 

“Damn slow woman!” 

“Shhh,” said Lutie. 

“Don’t shush me.” Buck’s words 
poured out and ran together like 
thick, dark molasses. “What d’you 
mean... keep me waitin’ outdoors 
all night?” 

“Te’s all right now,” Lutie soothed. 
“Come on to bed.” 

“Aw’right?” Buck’s voice grew 
menacing. “I'll show you if it’s 
aw’right t’lock me outdoors.” 

“Don’t, Buck!” 

There was the sound of scuffle and 
a hollow blow. Something fell to the 
floor with a crash. Lutie groaned. 

Little Mun and Sister sat up 
whimpering. Willie Mae ran past 
several of Lutie’s children huddled 
together in the dark. 

“Buck!” she cried as he lifted his 
hand. “Buck, stop!” 

The mighty hand stayed. The 
loose mouth spread in a stupid smile. 

“Why, Willie. I forgot we had 
comp’ny. Come in, set down.” 

Willie Mae stared down at her 
sister. Lutie sat in a heap on the 
floor, her small blue eyes turned up- 
ward in dumb misery. Willie Mae 
slipped an arm around the sagging 
shoulders. Lutie’s flesh gave un- 
healthily, like blubber. 

“So fat she can’t stand up,” said 


Buck. 


Lutie lay back on the couch. “We 
got to pass him out,” she whispered. 
“You want a little snort, hon?” 

“Little snort?” Buck  belched 
loudly. “I wanna big snort!” 

“I got you some hid,” said Lutie, 
“in the closet.” 

“Let me get it,” Willie Mae of- 
fered. 

“You do that, honey,” said Buck. 
“Do that for ole’ Buck.” 

The jug she brought was full of 
yellow corn whiskey, its cork rein- 
forced with folded brown paper. As 
Buck drank, amber rivulets spilled 
down his chin and onto his cheap 
green jacket. Carefully he lowered 
the jug to the floor by his chair. 

He forgot Lutie. 

“Ole’ Buck has a hard time, Wil- 
lie,” he said. “All these mouths to 
feed. Hit’s just work, work, ever’ 
day. Ever’ year another mouth 
t’feed. What’s the use?” 

He shook his towseled head. 

“First thing y’know, Buck’s a old 
man, ready t’die. G’wan, tell me. 
What’s th’ use?” 

She wanted to say “You got to 
put fust things fust, Buck.” She 
wanted to say “I just found it out 
myself...” 

But Buck forgot her, too. His 
head lolled to one side and he slept, 
snoring loudly. 

Lutie covered him with a quilt. 

“Pitiful, ain’t he?” she asked her 
sister. 

“Yeah, but he’s apt to hurt you 
sometime, ain’t he?” 

“Apt to,” said Lutie. It 
statement of unalterable fact. 

Buck put a brief quietus on the 
household. The children slept late 
and eased out without noise. The 
Sunday morning sun was well up 


was a 
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when Willie Mae opened her eyes, 
but she seemed to rise and move on 
wings. She had breakfast on the 
table when Lutie came in. 

“Now it’s me lyin’ up like com- 
pany,” said Lutie. 

“We're aimin’ to go home this 
mornin’,” Willie Mae announced. 

“You're what?” asked Buck, ap- 
pearing rumpled but unexpectedly 
sober in the doorway. “Don’t let me 
run you off. You'll have to overlook 
me, now.” 

“Oh, it ain’t you, Buck. You 
know better’n that. I kindly want 
to see Monroe.” She blushed thor- 
oughly. 

Buck roared. 

“T had up a bet with Lutie,” he 
said. “I told her you wouldn’t stay 
two days.” 

“T thought she was plumb through 
myself,” Lutie admitted. 

Willie Mae couldn’t get off fast 
enough. She hugged Lutie, shook 
hands stiffly with Buck. Emotion ran 
close to the surface. 

“T’ll not try to thank you,” she 
said. ““They’ll come a time I'll pay 
it back.” : 

“Bye, bye,” called the children, 
turning to wave again and again. 

The morning sparkled. Birds sang. 
Willie Mae walked unmindful of the 
children who followed almost at a 
trot, their heads up like colts. 


Little Mun’s eyes were sharpest 
of all. 

“Yonder comes a wagon,” he said. 
And then, “It’s Papa.” 

“Aw!” said Willie Mae, her heart 
pounding. 

They stood close together as Mon- 
roe drove up. He wore his Sunday 
coat and tie. In his pocket was an 
ink pen. His face was solemn as he 
pulled up the mules and looked at 
Willie Mae. 

“I come to tell you I’ve hired out 
to the jug factory,” he said. “I can 
git hit fer you quick thata way.” 

“We'd started home,” she said ir- 
relevantly. 

He pulled them in by the hand, 
first: Littke Mun and Sister, then 
Willie Mae. Little Mun and Sister 
scurried to the back, to sit flat on 
the floor, legs straight ahead like 
paper dolls bent in the middle. 

Willie Mae took her place beside 
Monroe on the spring seat. Nobody 
spoke as he backed the mules and 
turned around. Creaking and bump- 
ing, they headed home. 

“Vd ruther you wouldn’t hire out 
to nobody,” Willie Mae said loudly 
above the rhythmic rattles and 
squeaks. 

He turned to look at her and their 
eyes met in happy reunion. There 
was no need to tell him the rest. 


The Masks of Zwelfth Night 


Joseru H. 


OVE and its fulfillment are 

primary in Shakespeare’s co- 

medies. Its conflicts are often 
presented in terms of the battle of 
the generations. At the beginning of 
the plays the bliss of the young 
lovers is usually barred by an older 
generation of parents and rulers, a 
group which has supposedly experi- 
enced its own fulfillment in the past 
and which is now concerned with 
preserving old forms or fulfilling 


new ambitions. The comedies usual- 
ly end with the triumph of young 
love, a triumph in which the lovers 
make peace with their elders and 


themselves assume adulthood and 
often power. The revolutionary 
force of love becomes an added ele- 
ment of vitality in a re-established 
society. 

Twelfth Night does not follow 
the customary pattern. In this play 
the responsible older generation has 
been abolished, and there are no 
parents at all. In the first act we are 
rapidly introduced into a world in 
which the ruler is a love-sick Duke 
— in which young ladies, fatherless 
and motherless, embark on disguised 
actions, or rule, after a fashion, their 
own households, and in which the 
only individuals possibly over thirty 
are drunkards, jokesters, and gulls, 
totally without authority. All the 
external barriers to fulfillment have 
been eliminated in what becomes al- 
most a parody of the state desired by 
the ordinary young lovers, the Her- 


SUMMERS 


mias and Lysanders—or even the 
Rosalinds and Orlandos. According 
to the strictly romantic formula, the 
happy ending should be already 
achieved at the beginning of the 
play: we should abandon the theater 
for the rites of love. But the slightly 
stunned inhabitants of Illyria dis- 
cover that they are anything but 
free. Their own actions provide the 
barriers, for most of them know 
neither themselves, nor others, nor 
their social world. 

For his festival entertainment, 
Shakespeare freshly organized all the 
usual material of the romances—the 
twins, the exile, the impersonations 
—to provide significant movement 
for a dance of maskers. Every char- 
acter has his mask, for the assump- 
tion of the play is that no one is 
without a mask in the serio-comic 
business of the pursuit of happiness. 
The character without disguises who 
is not ridiculous is outside the realm 
of comedy. Within comedy, the 
character who thinks it is possible 
to live without assuming a mask is 
merely too naive to recognize the 
mask he has already assumed. He is 
the chief object of laughter. As a 
general rule, we laugh with the 
characters who know the role they 
are playing and we laugh at those 
who do not; we can crudely divide 
the cast of Twelfth Night into those 
two categories. 

But matters are more complicated 
than this, and roles have a way of 
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shifting. All the butts except per- 
haps Sir Andrew Aguecheek have 
moments in which they appear as 
fools. In our proper confusion, we 
must remember the alternative title 
of the play, “What You Will.” It 
may indicate that everyone is free 
to invent his own title for the pro- 
ceedings. It also tells the author’s in- 
tention to fulfill our desires: we wish 
to share in the triumphs of love and 
we wish to laugh; we wish our fools 
occasionally to be wise, and we are 
insistent that our wisest dramatic 
figures experience our common falli- 
bility. Most significantly, the title 
may hint that what “we” collec- 
tively “will” creates all the comic 
masks — that society determines the 
forms of comedy more directly than 
it determines those of any other lit- 
erary genre. 

At the opening of the play Orsino 
and Olivia accept the aristocratic 
(and literary) ideas of the romantic 
lover and the grief-stricken lady as 
realities rather than as ideas. They 
are comic characters exactly because 
of that confusion. Orsino glories in 
the proper moodiness and fickleness 
of the literary lover; only our own 
romanticism can blind us to the ab- 
surdities in his opening speech. Orsi- 
no first wishes the music to continue 
so that the appetite of love may 
“surfeit”; immediately, however, he 
demands that the musicians stop the 
music they are playing to repeat an 
isolated phrase — an awkward pro- 
cedure and a comic bit of stage busi- 
ness which is rarely utilized in pro- 
ductions. Four lines later the music 
must stop entirely because the re- 
peated “strain” no longer is sweet, 
and the appetite is truly about to 
“surfeit.” He then exclaims that the 


spirit of love is so “quick and fresh” 
that like the sea (hardly a model of 
freshness ) 

naught enters there, 

Of what validity and pitch soe’er, 

But falls into abatement and low price, 

Even in a minute! 

Orsino is a victim of a type of mad- 
ness to which the most admirable 
characters are sometimes subject. Its 
usual causes are boredom, lack of 
physical love, and excessive imagi- 
nation, and the victim is unaware 
that he is in love with love rather 
than with a person. 

In the same scene, before we ever 
see the lady, Olivia’s state is as nicely 
defined. Valentine, Orsino’s messen- 
ger, has acquired something of his 
master’s extraordinary language, and 
his report on his love mission man- 
ages both to please the Duke and to 
convey his own incredulity at the 
excess of Olivia’s vow for her broth- 
er. In his speech the fresh and the 
salt are again confused. It is impos- 
sible to keep fresh something so 
ephemeral as grief; Olivia can make 
it last and “season” it, however, by 
the process of pickling—the natural 
effect of “eye-offending brine.” Or- 
sino feels unbounded admiration for 
the depth of soul indicated by Oli- 
via’s vow and at the same time he 
assumes that the vow can easily be 
broken by a lover. He departs for 
“sweet beds of flow’rs” which are 
somehow to provide a canopy for 
“love-thoughts.” 

Both Orsino and Olivia have 
adopted currently fashionable liter- 
ary postures; yet neither of them is 
a fool. We are glad to be reassured 
by the Captain that Orsino is “A 
noble duke, in nature as in name,” 
and that his present infatuation is 
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only a month old. Sir Toby’s later 
remark “What a plague means my 
niece, to take the death of her broth- 
er thus?” indicates that Olivia too 
had seemed an unlikely candidate 
for affectation. She is also an uncon- 
vincing practitioner. Although at 
our first glimpse of her she is prop- 
erly the grief-stricken lady (“Take 
the fool away”), her propriety col- 
lapses under Feste’s famous cate- 
chism. We discover that Olivia is al- 
ready bored and that she really de- 
sires to love. Outraged nature has 
its full and comic revenge when 
Olivia falls passionately in love with 
a male exterior and acts with an ag- 
gressiveness which makes Orsino 
seem almost feminine. Still properly 
an actor in comedy, Olivia quickly 
changes from the character who has 
confused herself with a socially at- 
tractive mask to one who fails to 
perceive the mask which society has 
imposed on another. 

Viola’s situation allows time for 
neither love- nor grief-in-idleness. 
A virgin, shipwrecked in a strange 
land, possessing only wit and intelli- 
gence and the Captain’s friendship, 
she must act immediately if she is 
to preserve herself. She, like Olivia, 
has “lost” a brother, but the luxury 
of conventional mourning is quickly 
exchanged for a willed hope that, as 
she was saved, “so perchance may 
he be.”” With Viola’s wish for time to 
know what her “estate is,” before 
she is “delivered to the world,” we 
are reminded that society often re- 
quires a mask, neither for the relief 
of boredom nor the enjoyment of 
acting, but merely for self-preserva- 
tion. While Antonio, “friend to Se- 
bastian,” almost loses his life because 
of his failure to assume a disguise, 


Viola suffers from no failure of dis- 
cretion or imagination. She must as- 
sume a disguise as a boy and she must 
have help in preparing it. 

Although she knows the ways of 
the world, Viola takes the necessary 
chance and wills to trust the Cap- 
tain: 


There is a fair behavior in thee, Captain. 

And though that Nature with a beaute- 
ous wall 

Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 

I will believe thou hast a mind that suits 

With this thy fair and outward character. 


We have in this second scene not 
only the beginning of one strand of 
the complicated intrigue, but also 
the creation of the one character ac- 
tive in the intrigue w! o provides a 
measure for the comic excesses of 
all the others. (Feste’s role as obser- 
ver is analagous to Viola’s role as 
“actor.”) Although Viola chooses to 
impersonate Cesario from necessity, 
she later plays her part with undis- 
guised enjoyment. She misses none 
of the opportunities for parody, for 
confession, and for double entendre 
which the mask affords, and she 
never forgets or lets us forget the 
biological distance between Viola 
and Cesario. Except in the fencing 
match with Sir Andrew Aguecheck, 
she anticipates and directs our per- 
ception of the ludicrous in her own 
role as well as in the roles of Orsino 
and Olivia. 

Sebastian is the reality of which 
Cesario is the artful imitation. Vi- 
ola’s twin assumes no disguises; Vi- 
ola and the inhabitants of Illyria 
have assumed it for him. He is, to 
the eye, identical with Viola, and his 
early scenes with Antonio serve to 
remind us firmly of his existence as 
well as to introduce an initial exhil- 
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arating confusion at the entrance of 
either of the twins. When he truly 
enters the action of the play in Act 
IV he is certainly the object of our 
laughter, not because he has con- 
fused himself with an ideal or im- 
proper mask, but because he so 
righteously and ineffectually insists 
on his own identity in the face of 
unanimous public opposition. Our 
attitude quickly changes, however, 
to a mixture of amused patroniza- 
tion and identification: we do, after 
all, Anow so much more than does 
Sebastion; yet, within the context of 
the play, we can hardly keep from 
identifying with the gentleman who, 
practically if not idealistically, de- 
cides not to reject the reality of a 
passionate Olivia just because he has 
never seen her before: 


Or I am mad, or else this is a dream. 
Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep. 
If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep! 


The other characters in the play 
do not truly belong to an aristocracy 
of taste and leisure. For some of 
them, that is the chief problem. Mal- 
volio and Sir Andrew Aguecheek are 
ruled by their mistaken notions of 
the proper role of an upper-class 
gentleman, and they fail to perceive 
the comic gaps between themselves 
and their ideal roles, and between 
those ideals and the social reality. 
Sick with self-love as he is, Malvolio 
is also sick with his desire to rise in 
society: “an affectioned ass, that 
cons state without book and utters 
it by great swaths: the best per- 
suaded of himself, so crammed, as he 
thinks, with excellencies, that it is 
his grounds of faith that all that 
look on him love him.” Although he 
knows it without, he has learned his 


“state” by book — but such a pupil 
inevitably distorts the text. He 
dreams of ruling a thrifty and 
solemn household while he plays with 
“some rich jewel,” a dream charac- 
teristically attractive to the arriviste 
and absolutely impossible to the ar- 
rive. We, like Maria, “can hardly 
forbear hurling things at him.” His 
is as absurd as the reverse image 
which possesses Sir Andrew, a carpet- 
knight rightly described by Sir Toby 
as ‘‘an ass-head and a coxcomb and a 
knave, a thin-faced knave, a gull!” 
In the gallery of false images Sir 
Andrew’s roaring boy hangs opposite 
Malvolio’s burgher. Although in a 
low moment Sir Andrew may think 
that he has “no more wit than a 
Christian or an ordinary man has,” 
he never has such grave self-doubt 
for long. Like a true gull, he tries to 
assume the particular role which, of 
all others, he is most poorly equipped 
to play: drinker, fighter, wencher. 

Sir Andrew, however, would hard- 
ly exist without Sir Toby Belch: the 
gull must have his guller. Sir Toby 
may fulfill Sir Andrew’s idea of what 
a gentleman should be, but Sir Toby 
himself has no such odd idea of gen- 
tility. (Sir Andrew may be “‘a dear 
manikin to you, Sir Toby,” but Sir 
Toby has a superlatively good reason 
for allowing him to be: “I have been 
dear to him, lad, some two thousand 
strong, or so.”) Even at his most 
drunken, we are delightfully unsure 
whether we laugh at or with Sir 
Toby, whether he is or is not fully 
conscious of the effects as well as the 
causes of his “mistakes,” his verbal 
confusions, and even his _ belches. 
Like another drunken knight, and 
like Viola, Toby possesses a range of 
dramatic talents and he enjoys using 
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them. He is equally effective as the 
fearless man of action, as the practi- 
tioner of noble “gentleness” with 
the “mad” Malvolio, and as the ex- 
perienced alcoholic guide to Sir An- 
drew. His joy is in the jest as well as 
in the bottle, and he can bring him- 
self to abandon the latter long 
enough to marry Maria simply in 
admiration for her ability as an in- 
triguer. But like other knowing play- 
ers, Sir Toby is vulnerable to decep- 
tion. He is object rather than master 
of our laughter from the time when 
he mistakes Sebastian for Cesario 
and attempts to assert his masculine 
ability as a swordsman. 

In the business of masking, Feste is 
the one professional among a crowd 
of amateurs; he does it for a living. 
He never makes the amateur’s mis- 
take of confusing his personality 
with his mask — he wears not mot- 
ley in his brain. Viola recognizes his 
wisdom and some kinship in the 
fact that each “must observe their 
mood on whom he jests.” But though 
Feste may have deliberately chosen 
his role, society determines its con- 
ditions. Now that he is growing old, 
the conditions become difficult: “Go 
to, you’re a dry fool, I’ll no more of 
you. Besides, you grow dishonest.” 
While all the other characters are 
concerned with gaining something 
they do not have, Feste’s struggle is 
to retain his mask and to make it 
again ingratiating. He is able to 
penetrate all the masks of the others, 
and he succeeds in retaining his own. 

However fanciful its dreams of 
desire, the play moves within a con- 
text of an almost real world, from 
one disguise and half-understood in- 
trigue to another, until all its ele- 
ments are whirled into a complexly 


related and moving figure. With the 
constant contrasts and parallels and 
reversals in character, situation, and 
intrigue, we find ourselves at last, 
along with Malvolio and Olivia and 
Viola and the rest, in a state of real 
delirium. Until the concluding scene, 
however, we can largely agree with 
Sebastian: if we dream, we do not 
wish to wake; if this is madness, it 
is still comic madness, and we do not 
envy the sane. The attempts at false 
and inflexible authority are being de- 
feated, the pretentious are being de- 
flated, and the very sentimentality 
of the likeable sentimentalists has led 
them close to biological reality. We 
are particularly delighted with Vi- 
ola. Young, intelligent, zestful, she 
is a realist. She cuts through the sub- 
terfuges and disguises of the others 
with absolute clarity, and she pro- 
vides us with a center for the move- 
ment, a standard of normality which 
is never dull. In her rejection of the 
artificial myths of love, moreover, 
Viola never becomes the advocate of 
a far more terrifying myth, the 
myth of absolute rationality. In a 
completely rational world, Shake- 
speare never tires of pointing out, 
what we know as love could not 
exist. We have never desired such 
a world. 

From the time of her first aside to 
the audience after she has seen Or- 
sino (“Yet a barful strife!/Whoe’er 
I woo, myself would be his wife’), 
Viola directly admits her irrational 
love. She differs, then, from Orsino 
and Olivia not in any invulnerability 
to blindness and passion, but in the 
clarity and simplicity with which 
she recognizes and accepts her state. 
Reason is not abandoned: she ration- 
ally admits her irrationality and her 
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inability to cope with the situation: 


O Time, thou must untangle this, not I! 
It is too hard a knot for me to untie! 


Viola needs a miracle. Although she 
may imagine herself as “Patience on 
a monument, smiling at grief,” she 
remains as close as possible to her 
loved one and waits for the miracle 
to happen. Since we have seen Sebas- 
tian, we know that the miracle will 
occur; yet through our identifica- 
tion with Viola we come to know 
the comic burden, the masker’s in- 
creasing weariness of the mask which 
implies that love is still pursued 
rather than possessed. 

The burden becomes comically 
unbearable only in the final scene, 
when it is cast off. Here Shakespeare 
underscores all those possibilities of 
violence and death which are usually 
submerged in comedy. Antonio is 
arrested and in danger of his life. 


Orsino, finally recognizing the hope- 
lessness of his suit to Olivia, shows 
the vicious side of sentimentality. 
After considering the possibility of 
killing Olivia “like to the Egyptian 
thief,” he determines to do violence 
to “Cesario”: 


Come, boy, with me. My thoughts are 
ripe in mischief. 

I'll sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To spite a raven’s heart within a dove. 


Olivia is hysterical at what seems to 
be the baseness of Cesario. Sir Toby 
has a broken pate to show for his 
one major failure to penetrate a 
mask. The dance must stop. The 
miracle must occur. 

The entrance of Sebastian is 
“what we will.” It is the most dra- 
matic moment of the play. The con- 
frontation of Sebastian and Cesario- 


Viola, those identical images, con- 
cludes the formal plot and provides 
the means for the discarding of all 
the lovers’ masks. The moment must 
be savored and fully realized. As 
Viola and Sebastian chant their tra- 
ditional formulas of proof, both the 
audience and the other characters 
on the stage undistractedly view the 
physical image of the duality which 
has made the confusion and the play. 
The masks and the play are to be 
abandoned for a vision of delight 
beyond delight, in which lovers have 
neither to wear nor to penetrate 
disguises since they are at last in- 
vulnerable to error and laughter. 

Yet the play does not resolve into 
a magic blessing of the world’s fer- 
tility as does A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. We have been promised a 
happy ending, and we receive it. We 
are grateful that the proper Jacks 
and Jills have found each other, but 
the miracle is a limited miracle, 
available only to the young and the 
lucky. Not every Jack has his Jill 
even in Illyria, and after the general 
unmasking, those without love may 
seem even lonelier. Malvolio, of 
course, is justly punished. He has 
earned his mad scene, and with the 
aid of Feste he has made it comic. 
As a result of his humiliation he has 
also earned some sort of redress. Yet 
he is ridiculous in his arrogance to 
the end, and his threatened revenge, 
now that he is powerless to effect it, 
sustains the comedy and the char- 
acterization and prevents the ob- 
trusion of destructive pathos. 

It is Feste rather than Malvolio 
who finally reminds us of the limi- 
tations and the costs of the romantic 
vision of happiness with which we 
have been seduced. However bur- 
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densome, masking is his career, and 
romantic love provides no end for 
it. Alone on the stage at the end of 
the play, he sings a song of unful- 
filled love which shows the other 
side of the coin. For Feste, as for his 
audience, the mask can never be 
finally discarded: the rain it raineth 
every day. His song has those over- 
tones, I believe, but they are only 
overtones. The music, here and else- 
where in the play, provides an ele- 
ment in which oppositions may be 
resolved. And the song itself, like 
the movement which must accom- 
pany it, is crude and witty as well as 
graceful and nostalgic. However far 
it may have missed the convention- 
ally happy ending, Feste’s saga of 
misfortunes in love is comic, even 
from his own point of view. The ex- 
aggeration so often operative in the 
refrains of Elizabethan lyrics em- 
phasizes that the watery as well as 
the sunny vision can become funny: 
it doesn’t rain every day by a long 
shot. 

The song, which begins as the wit- 
tiest observer’s comment on the de- 
nouement of the play, ends as a 
dissolution of the dramatic fiction: 


A great while ago the world begun, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
But that’s all one, our play is done, 
And we'll strive to please you every 


day. 


The audience has been a participant 
in the festivity. As the fictional lov- 
ers have unmasked to reveal or real- 


ize their “true” identities, it is only 
proper that the clown, the only 
character who might move freely in 
the environs of Bankside, as well as 
in the realm of Illyria, should un- 
mask the whole proceeding for the 


imitation of a desired world which it 
has been. The audience must be re- 
turned from “What You Will” to 
its own less patterned world where 
the sea rarely disgorges siblings given 
up for lost, where mistaken marri- 
ages rarely turn out well, where 
Violas rarely catch Dukes, and where 
Malvolios too often rule households 
with disturbing propriety. The lov- 
ers have met, and Feste announces 
that present laughter has come to 
an end. But the actors, those true 
and untiring maskers, will continue 
to “strive to please” us. They will 
find few occasions in the future in 
which their efforts will be more sure 
of success. 

Twelfth Night is the climax of 
Shakespeare’s early achievement in 
comedy. The effects and values of 
the earlier comedies are here subtly 
embodied in the most complex struc- 
ture which Shakespeare had yet 
created. But the play also looks for- 
ward: the pressure to dissolve the 
comedy, to realize and finally aban- 
don the burden of laughter, is an 
intrinsic part of its “perfection.” 
Viola’s clear-eyed and affirmative vi- 
sion of her own and the world’s ir- 
rationality is a triumph and we de- 
sire it; yet we realize its vulnerabil- 
ity, and we come to realize that 
virtue in disguise is only totally tri- 
umphant when evil is not in disguise 
— virtue is not truly present at all. 
Having solved magnificently the 
problems of this particular form of 
comedy, Shakespeare was evidently 
not tempted to repeat his triumph. 
After Twelfth Night the so-called 
comedies require for their happy re- 
solutions more radical characters and 
devices — omniscient and omnipre- 
sent Dukes, magic, and resurrection. 
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More obvious miracles are needed for evil also exists, not merely incipient- 
comedy to exist in a world in which ly but with power. , 


Ski Jumper 
ALVAN S. RYAN 


Between summer’s impossibilities and winter’s pitfalls 
He sights the fine line he may ride with grace; 
Treachery under foot of ice and snow 

He turns one moment into arching flight. 
Poised, gathered for the run, he sees below 
Neither the huddled crowds nor ambulance 
With idling motor that attests his danger, 

But only the spot to land on and keep balance. 
The clattering run, now, down into the chute — 
Squat, coiled, and balanced forward — 

Then bird-like swoop of but a moment’s space; 
High ride across the wind; 

Exultant arch for earth-bound man to trace. 
One lunges crazily. Balance, once lost, 

No windmilling of arms brings back again. 
Head foremost he hurtles toward the slope. 
Another in mid-flight casts a ski. 

How cannily, how cannily, he holds his flight 
Erect, and plays it coolly to the end. 

To know how much to dare and when to fear, 
To have the cunning to discern between, 

In each split-second, action and intent, 
Challenge of venture beyond man’s element. 


Ingermann 


LAWRENCE SPINGARN 


HEN the Irish maid left us, 

my father was at business. 

Only I had seen the woman 
pack and go out with an extra bun- 
dle containing food. Grandpa, asleep 
by the upstairs parlor window, was 
too old at eighty-eight to have pre- 
vented the maid’s departure. When 
Dad came home later in the day, 
there was no meal for him. He grew 
irritable, yet we managed pot luck 
together that night, three helpless 
males in the big Summit Street house 
where my mother had died when I 
was still a baby. A few days later 
Dad hired Ingermann and brought 
her home. 

Miss Ingermann. Much later she 
told me her first name. It was not 
surprising that she was of German 
birth, and insisted on speaking Ger- 
man with my father and grand- 
father. My family had come to the 
United States in 1817, but long resi- 
dence here had not destroyed the 
bond with the old country. Besides, 
half the population of our city was 
of German or Austrian descent. And 
Ingermann certainly fitted into our 
tradition, for, with the exception of 
that single Irish girl, our household 
help had always been German, Aus- 
trian, or Bohemian. 

“Ingermann.” That’s what we 
called her from the first. She was a 
big, starchy woman with piled grey 
hair, watery brown eyes, and skin 
like putty. She began by establishing 
herself on a high plane. She was, she 
told us, no ordinary housekeeper but 
a gentlewoman who had seen better 


days. We were to be favored by her 
presence. She would tolerate no lax- 
ness in her regime. She realized, she 
said with an indulgent smile, how 
men could deteriorate in a house 
where no woman had ruled for near- 
ly eight years . . . When Grandpa 
began to brush his muttonchop 
whiskers again and to wear his black 
string tie before breakfast, I realized 
that Ingermann had made her point. 

And Grandpa was not easy to live 
with. As a young man, perhaps, he 
had been more tolerant of others 
than others had been of him. He still 
towered over my father by at least 
a head; though his voice was low 
and controlled, the look on his fur- 
rowed face was a signal we always 
heeded. In the Civil War, serving 
with Stonesiefer’s Pennsylvania Ri- 
fles, he had caught a Minié ball in 
the leg, and on wet days the old 
wound made him cranky. Cranky— 
hkrankheit; it was the same word, 
and Grandpa had only the luxury of 
hypochondria to indulge. Twenty 
years ago he had retired from the 
tobacco business and put his wealth 
into real estate. Now his income was 
said to be two thousand dollars a 
month, from which he paid Dad a 
nominal sum for room and board. 
He would take no favors from any- 
one, including Dad, his favorite son. 

Ingermann, perhaps, sensed that 
her troubles might begin and end 
with the old man. She made conces- 
sions to him in little ways, and one 
day in my presence she showed 
Grandpa a photograph of the late 
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Austrian Archduke Karl Joseph, and 
stood before him with a kind of 
bravado, hoping he would note the 
resemblance. The fierce, upturned 
muttonchop whiskers were copies; 
Grandpa’s bald head and wrinkled 
brow were nearly identical; the 
Archduke’s spotless uniform made 
the only difference between the two 
old gentlemen. Grandpa stared at 
the photograph a long time, then 
looked down at Ingermann with a 
rare smile that tried to hide in his 
mustache. 

“Thank you, Ingermann,” he said 
in his broadest English, “but times 
have changed, it seems to me.” 

Grandpa was right, of course. In 
this year of Grace, 1925, the Empire 
was but an historical fact, but 
Grandpa may have been thinking of 
his own political views. American 
born, he had always been anti-royal- 
ist, even socialist. An uncle of his 
had been forced to flee to Switzer- 
land, England, then to the United 
States for making speeches against a 
certain minor Grand Duchy. For a 
moment Grandpa seemed undecided, 
but then he bowed slightly to Inger- 
mann, limped across the room, and 
set the photograph on top of his 
writing desk. That was the extent of 
his toleration, but Ingermann went 
singing about her work that day, 
and even let me play in a corner of 
the huge kitchen. 

With my father Ingermann took 
a different slant. As a widower, he 
was an object of pity to her, though 
she could not wear her pity entirely 
on her sleeve. He had to be humored, 
yes, but also he had to be held to a 
high mark of self-respect. For ex- 
ample, he must be cleaner and neater 
than other men: Ingermann insisted 


that he change his collar every day, 
instead of disguising the old one by 
whitening it with the slotted piece 
of chalk. And I stationed myself at 
the upstairs laundry-chute to report 
any infraction of Ingermann’s new 
rule. The laundry-chute in itself was 
enough to fascinate an eight year old 
boy. When Dad threw his used col- 
lar down the chute, I would stand 
by the open door and listen to the 
noise it made as it skimmed down. 
Now, however, I waited only until 
it hit at the sides of the chute before 
I scurried down to the basement 
room to pick it from the pile of 
wash and inspect its condition. Yes, 
Ingermann knew about my fascina- 
tion with the chute, and had an ally 
in me from the start. 

The meals were better now than 
they had ever been, for Ingermann 
had found out my father’s weak- 
ness for good food. Dad knew the 
best cuts of meat, when to buy fruit 
at its ripest — and cheapest — stage. 
Butchers were among his friends, 
and wholesale grocers too. In this re- 
spect the pair of us were opposed 
to Grandpa, who ascribed his longev- 
ity to an almost exclusive consump- 
tion of low calory foods. On the 
rare occasions when Grandpa took 
his cane and walked downtown to 
shop for himself, he invariably re- 
turned with bags of dried fruit and 
tins of Scotch oatmeal. At the din- 
ner table where he occupied the seat 
of honor, he often looked askance at 
my father’s rosy face and busy jaws, 
as if predicting for him a short but 
merry life. 

“Toe,” he said to Dad one day, 
“you like red meat too well. It’s not 
good for you. You’re not young any 
more.” 
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Although Dad was past fifty, he 
neither looked his age nor much re- 
sembled his father. For one thing, he 
inclined to a rosy-skinned fleshiness 
where Grandpa was sallow, wiry, 
and small-boned. He had twinkling 
blue eyes where Grandpa looked 
sourly at the world with eyes as 
brown as agates. And he laughed 
easily, loved wine with his meals, 
and played the victrola for me be- 
fore we sat down to our dinner. 
Grandpa, on the other hand, firmly 
yet politely refused most of Inger- 
mann’s dishes. Her sauces were too 
spicy, her desserts too rich, her bread 
heavy and never palatable until it 
was somewhat stale. Sometimes, as 
if to please me, he would reach out 
to my plate and break off a piece of 
cake that Ingermann had baked that 
morning. Then he would crumble 
it between his thin fingers, hardly 
eating any, demonstrating by this 
action the soft doughiness of the in- 
digestible substance. 

Ingermann through her cooking 
was determined to feed me into my 
father’s image. “Come, Kind, eat!” 
she would say at mealtimes, after she 
had seated herself at the foot of the 
table. At other times, in her sweet- 
smelling and spacious kitchen, I 
could sample lebkuchen, pfeffer 
nuesse, fastnachts, and the other 
nameless goodies she never tired of 
making. There was another side to 
her as well, for, next to food, health 
was a passion with her. She wakened 
me first every day, even before she 
carried lemon juice and hot water 
to Grandpa’s room; and she saw to 
it that my neck and ears were pain- 
fully clean. Her other concern was 
that I work at my lessons before 
breakfast, at that best time of day, 


on the low kitchen shelf next to the 
stove. And when winter came, In- 
germann scolded my father for 
driving me to school on snowy 
mornings. 

“The cold is good for him,” she 
claimed. “It tones the blood. It keeps 
off the sickness.” 

Yes, the indispensability of Inger- 
mann became slowly apparent to 
each of us. When Dad went to his 
bowling club on Monday evenings, 
it was Ingermann who read to me in 
his place. Sometimes, however, she 
preferred to tell me stories from the 
books she had digested. On these oc- 
casions we did not intrude on my 
grandfather in the upstairs parlor, 
but used the sewing room where my 
mother had worked when she was 
alive. It was a small room at the head 
of the stairs with a big round win- 
dow of colored and leaded glass. 

Ingermann’s stories began inno- 
cently enough. Unlike Ingermann 
herself, they did not march with cer- 
tain authority into my life. She had 
read Jean-Paul Richter long ago in 
her youth; his Flower and Thorn 
Pieces, disguised by her, became im- 
mediate and wonderful as she told 
them in her deep, slow accents. In- 
germann, however, did not stop with 
fiction. Sometimes a dreamy look 
came over her heavy face. She would 
put her head on one side, run her 
tongue around her lips as if afraid to 
begin. It was then that I noticed one 
day the scar at her hair line, the long 
scar with the white skin around it. 

“You know,” she reminded me 
frequently, “I was high up once, in 
the old days before the War. I was 
at court — yes, a maid-in-waiting to 
the Duchess, the Duchess of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin . . .” 
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When I asked where this place 
was, Ingermann took out the atlas 
and pointed to a green spot close to 
the Baltic Sea. Already I began to 
improve on the outmoded map. I 
was entering a pasteboard fairyland 
of crowns and cottages where Inger- 
mann, thirty pounds lighter and 
years younger, led the way. 

“But we travelled too,” she went 
on. “Egypt — yes, India even — and 
always with such great expense. Her 
Highness’s gowns came from Paris 
only. Worth, you know. Never any- 
thing ordinary. And so much to 
pack and unpack. I had charge of 
everything ...” 

I was too young to realize that 
Ingermann was describing herself as 
one of many seamstresses or ward- 
robe-keepers. Although I always 


begged to hear more, her royal pre- 
occupation was not to be hurried out 
of hiding. One evening near Christ- 


mas, however, she made me a crown 
of gilt paper and set it on my head. 
Of course, this gesture put me in the 
mood for another tale, and I was en- 
grossed in Ingermann’s details of the 
Ducal coronation of 1904 when 
Grandpa and his cane appeared sud- 
denly in the open doorway. 

“Was ist das?” he asked rather 
harshly. “Ein Maskerade?” 

“Oh!” said Ingermann, her short- 
ness of breath returning. ‘The 
Christmas comes, and I was telling 
the child about it.” 

But I betrayed our little secret at 
once, and without thinking. 

“See, Grandpa! I’m crowned like 
the Grand Duke!” 

He pulled at his whiskers with 
one hand, held the other with his 
cane stiffly behind his back, and 
stared at me thoughtfully. 


“There is no Grand Duke now,” 
he said. “Thank goodness for that!” 

When Grandpa turned around 
and walked out, Ingermann grew 
terribly quiet. She wiped her eyes 
with the handkerchief she kept 
tucked in her sleeve, blew her nose, 
and looked at me reproachfully. 

“Ah, so! Now it is time for bed. 
He frightened me, that old man 
coming here.” 

Later that night my father came 
home and entered my room at once. 
I was still awake, and sat up in bed 
as he approached. 

“Did Ingermann read to you?” he 
asked, flashing on the light so that I 
could not lie to him in the dark. 
“What was she doing when Grandpa 
came in?” 

“She was telling a story,” I said. 
“She knows lots of stories.” 

“Yes, I’m sure she does. Will you 
tell me the story she told you?” 

“Sure, Daddy, if she saysI can...” 

“Oh, she won’t mind!” Dad as- 
sured me. “Now, tell it exactly as she 
told it.” 

After that I noticed a change in 
my father toward Ingermann. He 
still ate with relish the dishes she put 
before him, but spoke to her only 
when necessary. He also began to 
neglect himself, to slip back into his 
old unbuttoned habits as if he were 
defying her. At the end of the fol- 
lowing week I explored the bottom 
of the laundry chute, but found no 
collars there. I went immediately to 
Dad’s room, where I discovered a 
nest of soiled collars on a hook in 
his closet. Standing at the chute in 
the hall, I dropped the collars down 
one by one, holding my breath until 
each one hit bottom. 

“Who is that? Who is doing that?” 
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It was Ingermann’s voice that 
floated up the chute from the laun- 
dry room, but now I was caught 
taking my father’s side in this con- 
stant battle. There was nothing to 
do except face my punishment 
below, so I went downstairs holding 
my hands behind my back as if they 
were tied, jumping from step to step, 
humming nervously. When I reached 
the laundry room, I crawled into a 
large overturned hamper where I 
could ride out the tossing storm of 
Ingermann’s wrath. 

“Ah, so! Now you know what 
happens again with your father. You 
will be like him yet, a Struwelpeter 
some day.” 

All I could see now were Inger- 
mann’s broad feet in her heavy old- 
fashioned shoes as she stood a few 
inches from the hamper. A wave of 
guilt came over me. I began to sob. 

“But, darling!” Ingermann said, 
leaning way over and peering into 
the basket. “You I will save. You I 
will not hurt. You are different from 
these people . . .” 

I crawled out of the basket and 
looked up at Ingermann. She stood 
above me with a kind look on her 
putty-like features, shapeless in her 
aproned work dress, her red washday 
hands on her hips. Her smile dis- 
appeared slowly, and a new look of 
determination replaced it as she 
reached down and pulled me to my 
feet. 

“What have you told the father? 
What have you told him about me?” 

When I didn’t answer, she shook 
me and turned me about to face the 
bleak wall. My tears did not return. 
I stood with my hands in my little 
pockets, sulking. 

“You see? Father is different from 


us. He would not understand our 
secrets,” 

Her words were prophetic of what 
was coming. After that, Ingermann 
and I did not use the sewing room, 
but shared the parlor with Grandpa, 
who had his own books to keep him 
amused. There we were, off in a 
corner under the old man’s grudging 
eye, but now Ingermann read me 
safe tales from the approved books: 
Anderson, the brothers Grimm, Uh- 
land’s Legends of the Rhine, the 
ever-amusing Ludwig Thoma. And 
Grandpa never interfered, never 
looked at us directly. 

On Memorial Day that year 
Grandpa walked half a mile in the 
parade as I watched proudly from 
Dad’s shoulder. Afterwards, Grand- 
pa went to spend the evening at the 
Turn Hall, and Dad, who would not 
miss his Monday’s bowling, left me 
with Ingermann after dinner. This 
night would be unique: I felt it from 
the moment when I sampled the de- 
licious cookies that Ingermann had 
just baked. She opened the sewing 
room and locked the door after us, 
having first listened in the hall. The 
whole house wore a conspiratorial si- 
lence; I sat down gingerly on the 
hassock, the plate of cookies in my 
lap. 

“Now!” Ingermann said. “Now 
we can talk.” 

I shifted uncomfortably and 
looked at her sidelong. Something 
was wrong with her face again, with 
her watery brown eyes. 

“Ingermann, read to me, please. 
I like those books you read.” 

“No,” she said determinedly. 
“This time we talk. It is time you 
learned who you really are.” 

I held my breath until her eyes 
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stopped rolling. She leaned forward 
and helped herself to a cooky. 

“You know that country where 
I came from?” she began. “Well, 
once upon a time the young Duke 
there fell in love with his mother’s 
lady-in-waiting. I was that lady-in- 
waiting, I, Hildegarde Inger- 
mann —” 

Ingermann had always told a good 
tale, but now she went even further. 
I was sleepy to begin with, but, as I 
listened to her, my senses grew dull 
and unwary. Yes, it was easy to pre- 
tend that I was an unwanted stranger 
in this house, that the blood in my 
veins was not that of my supposed 
father, who went to his shop each 
day, or of my grandfather, who 
limped and had an abrupt manner. 
When Ingermann finished her story, 
I looked at her earnestly. I almost be- 
lieved that I was her own child, the 
Duke’s son whom strangers had 


brought up. Ingermann was smiling 
as if she had done me a favor by 
telling me this. Her eyes had stopped 
rolling at last. 

“And now,” she said, “go to bed 


and don’t mind them anymore. 
Someday I will take you home and 
make you a prince.” 

“Yes,” I said, getting up and bal- 
ancing the empty cookie plate on 
my head like a saint’s halo. “Good 
night, Ingermann. Good night.” 

However, on the way to my room 
I slipped into the parlor and stood 
before the faded photograph of the 
Archduke Karl Joseph that Grandpa 
had left on his writing desk. The 
Archduke did not resemble Grandpa 
now. There was something less stern 
about his lips; the light in his eyes 
was full of a special quality that I 
shared with him, He was royalty, 


and Grandpa was only a crotchety 
old man who wore the same black 
broadcloth suit the year around. I 
took down the picture impulsively 
and brought it to bed with me. Al- 
though I put it beneath my pillow, 
I cannot recall if I dreamed that 
night. 

Grandpa was sick the next day. 
His sickness began as a cold, but 
when the doctor came three days 
later, I was told to stay home from 
school. Grandpa slept until evening, 
whereupon he sent for me and let 
me stand a long time at the foot of 
his bed before he would speak. With 
his fierce whiskers and furrowed 
brow he resembled the Archduke 
more than ever, but Ingermann 
would have denied this. 

“Little boy,” Grandpa _ began. 
“Listen carefully. Do you know 
where my father came from? My 
father, your great-grandfather?” 

“Yes, sir!” I said, as if reciting a 
lesson. “He came from Europe. It 
was a real long time ago, wasn’t it?” 

“A hundred years,” Grandpa said. 
“And do you know why he came?” 

When I shook my head, the fever 
leaped up in the old man’s eyes. It 
was hard for him to breathe, let alone 
talk, but he talked with passion 
trembling in his voice. 

““He came to get away from kings. 
From princes and dukes and arch- 
dukes, from armies and poverty and 
taxes. He came because he thought 
that every man was as good as a 
king.” 

“You’re good, Grandpa!” I re- 
member saying. “Please get well.” 

He sat up with a great effort and 
smiled at me with his whole face. 

“You have that picture Inger- 
mann gave me, haven’t you? Then 
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bring it here and set a match to it. 
Yes, over there in the fireplace. . .” 

I cried a bit as I carried out 
Grandpa’s request, but Ingermann 
was not around to watch us. It 
wouldn’t do for a prince to cry, yet 
I couldn’t control those tears, for 
the flame ate through the paper so 
quickly that the Archduke seemed 
to be sneering at me as his face 
blackened and curled. Grandpa let 
me lie on the bed a long while, and 
stroked my head, and told me he was 
feeling much better. I knew then 
that Grandpa was going to be well 
soon. 

When I got up the next morning 
it was the sunlight and not Inger- 
mann that welcomed me. Dad came 
out of Grandpa’s room with a hap- 
pier look. He was dressed for busi- 
ness, yet I noticed that his collar was 


a bit soiled. 

“Ingermann,” I said to 
“Where’s Ingermann?” 

He took my hand and led me 
downstairs into the pantry, where he 
began to make coffee. 

“Ingermann? That’s a_ strange 
story, son. Last night she heard from 
Germany that she was suddenly the 
owner of an old castle, so she’s gone 
away to a place called — Oh, I for- 
get the name.” 

“Schwerin?” I suggested. “In 
Mecklenburg?” 

My father nodded and smiled as 
he fixed some eggs for Grandpa, 
but I had lived long enough with a 
fable, and was tired of it. 

“No,” I said, looking up and try- 
ing to catch his eye. “You sent her 
away yourself.” 


Dad. 


An Old Man Reviews the Wars 


Witrrer BYNNER 


Which war is this? 

I cannot seem to tell. 

There have been so many, 
And none has turned out well. 


Who fights for whom? 

Who is against what foe? 

It seems to make no difference, 
Now or long ago. 


Too Many Missions 


Don GEIGER 


History’s hard for dreaming boys to learn. 
Grudgingly, he would wake when bombers roared, 
but silly passionate tales he hid in sleep 

were found at dawn by the bombers’ whirling eyes. 


Strict tutors, banging his ears, the bombers 
ripped his comic book of dreams. Sent to the 
sky, tall seat to study history, 

he cowered walleyed like a dutiful dunce, 
repeating, daily, history’s highest missions 

in wavering smoky lines upon the air. 


But understanding nothing, head resounding, 

and raging black spots puffing up his eyes, 

he shrank back to the quiet study of sleep, 
hoping to read some gay consoling fiction, 

of a princess stupid with love for the ignorant boy 
she met in a bar beside a peaceful stream. 


What do disciplinarian bombers care 

for thoughts of unhistoric consequence? 

Aflame with history, those zealous planes 
prowled like proctors through his nervous sleep, 
nightmarish eyes burning into his brain. 


The cocktail glasses burst like sensitive bombs; 

the princess shrieked and ran away forever; 

for he couldn’t keep his mind off those bright bombers, 
whose drilling drove him to an odd conclusion. 


Thinking that history meant the planes that roared it, 
he turned on one chill dawn’s calling brilliant eyes, 

his breath like contrails freezing on drifting dreams 
of boys who fall through centuries from planes. 


T. S. Eliot and W. C. Williams: A Distinction 


Ext SIEGEL 


ee HE LOVE SONG of J. 
Alfred Prufrock” may still 
be regarded as representa- 
tive of Eliot. Later writings like The 
Waste Land and Four Quartets have 
tended to set it off, rather than put 
it aside. The critical question about 
“Prufrock”—as about all poems— 
is: What was the state of mind, or 
state of being, which made for the 
choice and placing of the words in 
the poem? In criticizing a poem, 
one must criticize the state of mind 
from which the poem came. To be 
more exact, let us take some lines: 


There will be a time to murder and create, 

And time for all the works and days of 
hands 

That lift and drop a question on your 
plate; 

Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 

And for a hundred visions and revisions, 

Before the taking of a toast and tea. 


Clearly, there is a craftsman work- 
ing in these lines. However, is there 
the craftsmanship akin to the or- 
ganizing force to be felt in a moun- 
tain, a crystal, an onion, a fountain? 
Is there the craftsmanship akin to 
that of the Psalms and Rimbaud, or 
akin to the insufficiently impelled 
craftsmanship of James Russell Lo- 
well and Austin Dobson? 

This is not the place to point out 
inaccuracies of phraseology in these 
lines of Eliot (there are many in the 
poem): I must content myself for 
the while with saying that: “And 
time for all the works and days of 
hands/ That lift and drop a question 


on your plate” is an expression imag- 
inatively untrue; that “works and 
days of hands” do not, with poetic 
usefulness, “drop a question on your 
plate.” The important matter is, 


whether the lines arose from a state 
simultaneously of lucidity and ex- 
citement—from an intense state, so 
architecture 


intense that verbal 
supervened. 

Now as to Williams. There is the 
poem “Young Sycamore.” It does 
not have the mobile tessellation, or 
something, of “Prufrock.” It is a 
more “naive” poem. Yet, in the 
deepest sense, there is more art in 
the Williams work. This is so, be- 
cause, while in “Prufrock”’ the ar- 
rangement does not arise from heat 
or from glow, in “Young Sycamore” 
there is a cunning artistry of itself 
arising from a glowing, stirréd state 
of mind. 

Take the poem’s beginning: 


I must tell you 

this young tree 

whose round and firm trunk 
between the wet 

pavement and the gutter 
(where water 

is trickling) rises 


bodily 


—the thing seen and the music work 
at once. And there is a true com- 
plexity in the thing seen: what’s seen 
changes to touch. The whole poem 
is really about the logic of a tree— 
about the accuracy of sincere en- 
ergy. The poem is about simplicity 
altering into opulence. 
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The lines I have quoted are an 
instance of visual adequacy and in- 
tensity taking the form of words 
that have syllabic propriety and 
wonder. A declarative sentence has 
been divided dramatically and reso- 
nantly. Things like this happen in 
Mother Goose and successful folk 
poetry: art is there. 

When Eliot places words, he 
places them as dominoes may be 
placed on a table; when Williams 
places words—at least often when 
he does so—he places them as an ac- 
curate something places peas in a 
pod or leaves on a tree. 

Is there a difference of source in 
Williams’ “The Red Wheelbarrow” 
from that of Eliot’s ““Ash Wednes- 
day’? I believe there is. One need 
not go as far as Plato (the Jon) in 
thinking that the poet is an immedi- 
ate representative of aroused and 
impelling divinity: yet Plato is 
somewhat right. “The Red Wheel- 
barrow” of Williams, in its diminu- 
tive might, apprehends the wonder 
and make-up of reality, and the ap- 
prehension, though rapt—indeed re- 
ligious in the best sense—is subtly 
sure of itself and is made rightly, 
is formed with flexible exactness. 
Eliot’s “Ash Wednesday” is deliber- 
ately religious; however the words 
of the poem do not come with deep, 
unimpeded momentum; rather, 
they arise from a compound of ver- 
bal and metrical craftsmanship with 
a state of personal, religious solici- 
tude. I think it may be said justly 
that Eliot’s poetic work in the last 
thirty years or so consists of impres- 
sive worry adroitly attired. 

Every poet of authenticity is 
simply what he is: Williams is not 


Whitman. But Williams has this in 


common with Whitman: It took 
some time to see that Whitman be- 
sides being the rapturous representa- 
tive man of sky and earth and labor- 
ers on the North American conti- 
nent, was also an artist; and in recent 
years, Williams, who in 1922 was 
looked on as a “radical” and some- 
what inchoate poet, has been lately 
seen as Cunning and right and artis- 
tic with words. Whitman, writing 
of the poet, by implication chides 
such persons as T. S. Eliot and Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson: ‘‘All 
beauty,” he says, ““comes from beau- 
tiful blood and a beautiful brain. 
|The poet’s] rhythm and uniform- 
ity he will conceal in the roots of his 
verses, not to be seen of themselves, 
but to break forth loosely as lilacs 
in a bush, and take shapes compact 
as the shapes of melons, or chest- 
nuts, or pears.” (The Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. Unter- 
meyer, p. 534.) 

What Whitman calls for is met 
by Williams, not by Eliot. One of 
the most intense and stirring of Wil- 
liams’ poems is “Portrait of the 
Author” (this poem I see as more 
representative of the author than, 
say, a poem like “The Yachts”). In 
it Williams is neatly, observantly 
rhapsodic. Here are some lines: 


Black is split at once into flowers. In 
every bog and ditch, flares of 

small fire, white flowers!—Ah, 

the birches are mad, mad with their green. 
The world is gone, torn into shreds 
with this blessing .. . 


And: 


Take me in your arms, tell me the com- 
monest 

thing that is in your mind to say, 

say anything, I will understand you—! 
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These lines are propulsive; they are 
like plants swiftly bursting earth 
and emerging. And surely, poetry 
can be quieter, seemingly more reluc- 
tant. But even in the restraint of 
Pope and Landor, orderly tumult is 
to be found. 

We look at Eliot again, and take 


this time some lines from “The 
Rock”: 


We thank Thee for the lights that we 
have kindled, 

The light of altar and of sanctuary; 

Small lights of those who meditate at 
midnight 

And lights directed through the coloured 
panes of windows 

And light reflected from the polished 
stone... 


I listen to these lines, and look at 
what visually and otherwise is hap- 


pening in them. It all seems tame. 
I remember the radiant, precise ur- 
gency of Crashaw and the decora- 
tive, honest swoop of Francis 
Thompson. Crashaw and Thompson 
are with Williams; for poetry is with 
Williams. It is poetry as we see it 
insistently described by — among 
others — the exploring Coleridge 
of the Biographia Literaria and the 
thumpingly joyous Hazlitt of the 
Lectures on the English Poets (see 
the very first page) whom, by the 
way, Mr. Eliot has reproved. We 
need to see that though Coleridge 
and Hazlitt and Whitman may be 
added to, they are not superseded in 
these critical days. They, and the 
knowing heart of man, are, I think, 
for Williams; and not, as I under- 
stand them, for Eliot. 


Afternoon of a Pawn 


Louis GINSBERG 


Her feline grace is flattered by her silks; 
But what they really hiss in their asides 
She will not listen to, although she tries 
To hear just what the clock knows that it chides. 


Her sofa is upholstered with false peace. 
Her artificial flowers copy bloom; 
And as her mirror keeps reproaching her, 
Her fears are littering the hot-house room. 


She paces to and fro outside her heart. 
The sparkle counterfeited by each thing 
Can hold no dialogue with her whose frowns 
Fail to arouse the telephone to ring. 


The Golden Age of Hawthorne Criticism 


RANDALL STEWART 


HE marked interest in Haw- 
thorne is one of the more 
striking phenomena of our 
time. It is an interest which is evi- 
dent among undergraduates as well 
as graduate students, among teach- 
ers as well as professing critics. The 
interest of which I speak is hardly at 
all biographical; readers of Haw- 
thorne today are not interested pri- 
marily in the facts of Hawthorne’s 
life, nor do they read the works to 
discover “autobiographical”  pas- 
sages, or glimpses of the personality 
of the author, or characters who 
may be taken as “spokesmen” for 
the author, or traces of the author’s 
use of this or that “source.” Readers 
today, rather, read a work by Haw- 
thorne to get the total impression of 
the work itself. They are interested 
in the tale qua tale, the novel qua 
novel. They find the meaning, the 
value, in the totality of the work, in 
the work’s composite structure. 
To say these things is merely to 
repeat the truisms of the critical 
revolution. This revolution began 
(for practical purposes) about two 
decades ago with Understanding Po- 
etry. It has since spread to include 
the understanding of fiction, but the 
approach has been the same, and the 
kind of fiction which has especially 
attracted critical attention has been 
“poetic” fiction. In this high, non- 
realistic realm, it was soon pointed 
out, Hawthorne occupies an exalted 
place. Mrs. Q. D. Leavis, for ex- 
ample, wrote an important study 
called “Hawthorne as Poet.” Hyatt 


H. Waggoner says pointedly that 
Hawthorne’s fiction “conveys the 
kind of knowledge poetry conveys, 
in symbolic terms not essentially dif- 
ferent from those poetry uses,” and 
that Hawthorne, therefore, must be 
read, as the modern critics have 
taught us to read poetry, “with the 
closest attention to texture.” Rich- 
ard Harter Fogle’s recent Haw- 
thorne’s Fiction: The Light and The 
Dark approaches Hawthorne’s fic- 
tion with this same kind of aware- 
ness, as do excellent recent studies 
by Roy R. Male, Jr., Norman 
Holmes Pearson, Roy Harvey 
Pearce, John William Shroeder, 
Marius Bewley, and still others. 
These immediate years are the gold- 
en age of criticism in America, and 
Hawthorne (along with Melville, 
James, and Faulkner) is obviously 
a chief beneficiary. 

To undertake to distinguish the 
special contribution of each of the 
critics of Hawthorne just named 
would be a task greatly in excess of 
the limits imposed by the present 
notice. Such an undertaking, too, 
would be premature, and would en- 
tail an invidiousness which I, for 
one, should be happy to avoid. As 
between the book-length studies 
by Fogle and Waggoner, both con- 
tain so many valuable insights that 
I should be reluctant to express a 
preference. To a certain extent, the 
two books are supplementary: 
among the tales, Fogle selects for 
special analysis “Young Goodman 
Brown,” “The Minister’s Black 
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Veil,” “Ethan Brand,” “The May- 
pole of Merry Mount,” “The Artist 
of the Beautiful,” and “Rappaccini’s 
Daughter”; Waggoner also analyzes 
“Rappaccini’s Daughter” while he 
gives major treatment to certain less 
familiar tales—‘‘Alice Doane’s Ap- 
peal,” “The Canterbury Pilgrims” 
(whose merit, I think, he exagger- 
ates), “Roger Malvin’s Burial,” 
“The Man of Adamant,” and “My 
Kinsman Major Molineux” (which 
the author is not entirely alone, now, 
in believing to be “among the great- 
est stories in the language”). Both 
writers study the four major novels, 
while Waggoner examines, in addi- 
tion, the posthumous works, taking 
them up, in their chronological 
place, at the end of his book. This 
last procedure makes a kind of anti- 
climax (though Waggoner thinks 


that Hawthorne’s powers were al- 


ready failing in The Marble Faun), 
and seems, in a sense, regrettable. It 
was, moreover, perhaps avoidable, 
since the primary purpose of the 
book, I take it, is not to show the li- 
terary career of the author, or the 
development, in time, of his genius 
or craft, but rather his essential 
achievement in its more notable 
manifestations. 

But the object of this little notice 
is not to compare these two books 
(however much they may invite 
comparison), but to draw especial 
attention to Hyatt Waggoner’s ex- 
cellent Hawthorne, A New Evalua- 
tion, published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Waggoner’s ex- 
position is lucid, and free of jargon. 
He is particularly good at setting 
forth patterns of imagery: in The 
House of the Seven Gables, for ex- 
ample, the straight lines and angles 


(in the house itself, in the angular 
Hepzibah), and the curves and 
circles (in the Pyncheon elm, in 
Phoebe, in Clifford’s oval face); in 
The Blithedale Romance, the fire 
imagery, and the imagery of masks 
and veils. One remembers (I can 
testify, already) insights like these 
(of which there are many), and 
applies them rewardingly in the re- 
reading of the works. Waggoner’s 
demonstration of patterns is more 
than the work of a virtuoso: the 
demonstration throws new light 
upon Hawthorne’s meanings. The 
meanings (as suggested in the con- 
trasting images cited above) are in- 
evitably ambiguous, for Haw- 
thorne’s thought cannot be reduced 
to a few simple propositions. The 
famous question which Mrs. Haw- 
thorne put to her husband, “Is Bea- 
trice demon or angel?”, requires a 
double answer. 

Waggoner is a formal critic, but 
he goes beyond formalism (as many 
of the formalists are beginning to 
do), because he is interested in the 
moral meanings, too. Hawthorne’s 
moral meanings are not only in- 
separable from the formal aspects 
of his art, they are to Waggoner in- 
trinsically important, for he is quite 
sympathetic, I take it, with the new 
orthodoxy, and might have quoted 
for his purpose Melville, who said 
in the great essay on Hawthorne, 
“No man can weigh this world 
without throwing in something like 
Original Sin, to strike the uneven 
balance.” Waggoner finds Haw- 
thorne Christian in his recognition 
of man’s sinfulness, and democratic 
in his insistence upon a brotherhood 
which stems, not from the tradi- 
tional natural goodness of Jefferson 
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and romantics like Emerson and 
Whitman, but from an older doc- 
trine contained in the proposition 
that all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. 

The following passage from the 
New Evaluation seems especially 
worthy of quotation: 


It might be worth while today to look 
into Hawthorne to see how solid a case 
for democratic values and democratic 
safeguards can be made on the basis 
of a belief in the reality of evil in man. 
Emerson admitted in his private journal 
that he had never been able to make 
evil seem real to himself. It was very 
real to Hawthorne, whose politics were 
Jacksonian democratic, not Whig like 
Emerson’s. Attempts today to defend 
democracy, against the charges of Com- 
munist and Fascist alike, on the basis 
of Emersonian philosophy suggest to me 
that the self-proclaimed “philosophers 
of democracy” like Emerson and Whit- 
man are less serviceable to us than tra- 
ditional conservatives like Hawthorne 
or skeptical conservatives like Melville. 


As this view of the matter gains 
ground (as it appears to be doing 
very generally at the present time), 
we may expect to see several well- 
thumbed historical interpreters (Par- 
rington, particularly, among them) 
relegated to the obsolescent shelf. 

I have heard one respected critic 
object to the ideological bias of 


Waggoner’s book. I do not object to 
the bias, possibly because I find my- 
self in hearty agreement with it. 
The re-emergence of some of the 
basic tenents of Christian theology 
I regard as one of the more hopeful 
signs of our time. This radical ideo- 
logical shift is finding important 
support (in imaginative American 
literature) not only in the work of 
contemporaries like Faulkner and 
Warren, but in perceptive re-read- 
ings of Melville and Hawthorne. If 
the critic actually thinks the ideo- 
logical shift is a good thing, it is 
making a fetish of critical disin- 
terestedness to insist that he refrain 
from saying so. 

But be this as it may, the critical 
job is here to appraise and admire. 
To Hawthorne, fiction is an art 
form. As practiced by him, the art 
form employs the indirection of 
image and symbol. Waggoner finds 
in Hawthorne’s best work ‘“‘a depth 
and completeness of symbolization 
rare in fiction.” Meaning is a func- 
tion of image, and image a function 
of meaning. Waggoner shows us 
Hawthorne’s wholeness, his artistic 
totality, and he shows us too (as in- 
deed a part of this) what Melville 
so aptly called ‘“‘Hawthorne’s usable 
truth.” 


Roof Tops 


Lois ALDERMAN 


NRANCES got off the bus and 
watched it pull away from the 
curb, stirring the dust and 

brushing the limbs of the trees: then 
it was gone and the street was quiet 
again, the small houses nestled in the 
late afternoon sunlight, the lawns 
washed with gold. 

Her house was halfway down the 
block in the direction the bus had 
taken. She could see Mr. Rayburn, 
from next door, out watering his 
lawn. She liked to go slowly up the 
walk when Mr. Rayburn was there, 
giving him time to call out, “How’s 
work going?” because this was her 
first job. 

She stood looking back toward 
where the houses merged into a 
shopping center. Bicycles were clus- 
tered in front of the movie house, 
and people were hurrying out of the 
grocery store with shopping bags 
and parcels. In the alley by the cor- 
rugated tin garage was the chemist’s 
battered red truck. 

The chemist had his workshop in 
the garage, and over it was Murray’s 
apartment. She could see the cur- 
tainless windowpanes, blind in the 
steeped sunlight. And close to the 
kitchen window rose the telephone 
pole that Murray climbed when he 
wanted to lie on the flat roof in the 
sun. Sometimes she climbed it with 
him. That was how they had met: 
the day he had rented the place he 
had found her clinging to the tele- 
phone pole, gazing out over the 
world of roof tops. 

She had been fourteen then, and 


she had climbed down, leaning way 
out from the steel footholds the way 
she had seen the telephone men do. 
She had stood before him on the 
stair landing, barefoot and in shorts 
and a torn blouse, feeling a little 
awed by his manliness and his clean 
shirt. 

“What’s up there?” he had asked. 
“A penthouse, or a playhouse, or — 
or your space ship?” 

“Nothing. Just the roof tops.” 

“Oh?” 

“Every time I look out of my 
windows at home I see somebody’s 
backyard, or the side of their house, 
or the garbage can. Up there I see— 
well, everything, — all of the sky, 
and the sunset, and buildings that 
are way way off, that you couldn’t 
get to in an hour.” 

“You live near here?” 

She nodded, hoping he wouldn’t 
send her away. He gave her fifty 
cents. “Get us a couple of cold 
drinks,” he said, ‘“‘and some cookies, 
and we'll have a house warming. My 
house, and your roof.” 

He had had a pipe that he gnawed 
and didn’t smoke, and a number of 
cardboard boxes filled with books 
and bedding and kitchen utensils, 
and two large traveling cases. She had 
helped him unpack, putting the 
things where she liked in the small 
rooms where she had played house. 
They had carried the pop bottles 
from windowsill to windowsill, and 
she had eaten all of the cookies. 

The apartment had been vacant 
for a long time; she had watched the 
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drip in the kitchen make a slow 
stain of rust in the sink, and she 
had drawn pictures of little thin 
round-faced people on the windows 
in the dust. 

While Murray washed the pic- 
tures away she leaned against the 
wall, blowing into the pop bottle 
and telling him about Mr. Cum- 
mings and the chemicals, and about 
how upset Mr. Cummings had been 
when one of the men had left some 
of the chemicals out of the ice box. 
Murray had laughed and said, ‘So 
he doesn’t blow the place up when 
I’ve just paid the rent!” and she had 
begun to like the idea of the chemi- 
cals smoldering beneath them. Before 
she had been a little afraid, but now 
the fear was replaced with a sharp 
delicious feeling of excitement. 

The next bus lumbered along the 
street and the tree branches caught 
at it like long wooden fingers. Fran- 
ces crossed the parkway and walked 
toward her house, looking over her 
shoulder at the corrugated tin gar- 
age. Someone backed the red truck 
into the street and drove away. 

It was almost time for Murray to 
be coming home from work. She 
began to walk backwards, putting 
the heels of her sandals down slowly 
and firmly with a dying motion 
until she was standing still. It 
wouldn’t matter if she didn’t hurry 
home tonight; her mother had said 
dinner would be late. 

She took the mirror out of her 
cheap little bag and breathed on it 
and rubbed it on the sleeve of her 
sweater. Her bangs hung in a care- 
less brown comma on her forehead. 
She fluffed them with her fingers. 
And there was a smudge of carbon 
beside them. You could never get 


anywhere near the glass in the rest 
room at the Western Savings and 
Loan at five o’clock. She sighed and 
put the mirror away and walked to- 
ward Murray’s. 

When she was close she could see 
the sign over the open garage door, 
“A. J. Cummings, Chemicals and 
Insecticides.” Mr. Cummings was 
talking excitedly on the phone. He 
looked as if he should be in school. 
He was slightly built and _pink- 
cheeked and young. One of the blue- 
jumpered men who worked for him 
was bent over a small typewriter 
typing labels with two fingers. 

The long steep outdoor stairs 
leaned like a ladder against the side 
of the garage. She stood with one 
foot on the bottom step, her leg 
straight and her body at an angle, 
watching for Murray’s car to turn 
the corner. Her flared skirt fell away 
from her leg like a fan, her foot 
sawed idly against the soft worn 
wood. 

“People die in bathtubs!” Mr. 
Cummings was shouting angrily into 
the phone. “But manufacturers 
don’t stop making bathtubs!” 

The man in the blue jumpers 
came to the sidewalk and lighted a 
cigarette. “Some guy drank a glass 
of insecticide,” he explained, jerk- 
ing his head toward Mr. Cummings 
and the phone. “Said if it wouldn’t 
kill the bugs it wouldn’t kill him.” 

“Oh!” Frances wailed. 

“He’s in the hospital. Stomach 
pumped out and everything. Wife 
wants A. J. to pay the bill.” He 
dragged hard on the cigarette, flicked 
it into the street, and went back 
into the shop. 

Mr. Cummings hung up the phone 
and held it on his knee. He waved to 
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Frances, seeming to see her through 
the haze of his thoughts. She waved 
back and blew the step off and sat 
down. 

Murray had changed in the three 
years she had known him. His face 
was thinner and his eyes more seri- 
ous: he talked less to her. But he was 
hers in the way the neighborhood 
was hers, in the way that her father 
and mother were hers: not hers alone, 
but hers forever, like the garage and 
the telephone pole and the view of 
the roof tops with the chemicals 
brewing beneath them. She had 
watched his shoulders widen and 
reach further and further above her 
own, she had listened to him talk 
about baseball, and about football, 
and about girls. 

The girls had sounded all alike, 
until Rita. She had been able to dis- 
miss them quickly and easily. But 
Rita was different. Rita stayed. 


When he talked of Rita an image 
formed, fragile and smoky as a jinni. 
There were the pretty legs, and the 
thin shoulders that drooped a little, 


and the dark shiny hair that 
wouldn’t wave at all. And he said 
she smelled of perfume that was like 
fresh flowers, and her nose peeled 
little brown freckles of skin all sum- 
mer long. Even when he said “‘she” 
instead of “Rita,” she sounded lovely 
and desirable. 

Murray’s car swung around the 
corner and slid to the curb and 
stopped with a jolt. Frances got up 
from the step and brushed at the 
back of her skirt. 

Then Murray came toward her, 
his coat hanging over his shoulder, 
his lunch box swinging in his hand. 
He was an electrician; a heavy belt 
rode around his hips, and he wore 


thick boots. He looked like an ad- 
vertisement she had seen of a work- 
man coming home bright-eyed and 
happy to all he had saved, except 
that his shirttail was almost out and 
v’s of his lean bare waistline showed 
above his belt. 

He smiled at her. “I wanted to 

cook you a dinner last night,” he 
said. “I brought home lamb chops, 
great big thick ones. Where were 
you? Out on a date?’ He handed 
her his lunch box and combed 
through his keys. “Tonight there’s 
nothing, except cokes. But come on 
in. 
He opened the rusty mail box, 
found it empty, and closed it with a 
searing sound. Then he bounded up 
the stairs and the stairs and the land- 
ing shook. Frances hung back, rub- 
bing at the smudge on her forehead 
and fluffing her bangs. He unlocked 
the door and hurled it open for her 
and tucked in his shirt. 

The apartment was entered 
through the kitchen. Frances set his 
lunch box on the table where his 
breakfast dishes huddled forlornly, 
and followed him into the living 
room. 

He slung his coat over a chair and 
boxed her lightly on the chin. “Yes- 
terday I got a raise,” he said. “A 
five dollar a week raise.” He 
stretched himself on the daybed and 
clasped his hands behind his head. 
“And today I did nothing but stand 
over stenographers’ desks and fit 
fluorescent lights into fixtures. One 
of the stenographers pinched me on 
the leg.” He broke his clasp to mo- 
tion her to a chair. 

She sat in the little straight chair 
she always sat in. She had watched 
him paint it when he decided it 
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should be green instead of brown. 
“At the Western Savings and Loan,” 
she said, “we have a janitor who puts 
the lights in.” 

“That’s very flattering,” Murray 
said. “Does anyone ever pinch him 
on the leg?” 

“I did once,” Frances said. “He 
was standing on the envelopes.” 

She looked around the room. Be- 
side the west window was a small 
bar stocked with tall dusty glasses 
and miniature beer bottle salt shak- 
ers she had brought him from the 
county fair. The/ closet door stood 
open, showing bright rumpled neck- 
ties and a drooping jacket with 
sleeves akimbo. She wondered if Rita 
had ever been here. Would he ask 
Rita to come here, and would Rita 
like it? 

“In a minute or two,” he said, “T’ll 
get the cokes. Just now I’m too 
comfortable.” From his shirt pocket 
he took a flattened cigarette package 
and stirred in it with his fingers. He 
brought forth a bent cigarette and 
put it in his mouth and tapped his 
pocket for matches. His pipe lay 
on the desk, neglected and forgotten, 
the wood of the mouthpiece whi- 
tened and dented. 

Frances went to the kitchen and 
got the matches off the stove. She 
came back and sat on the daybed 
beside him and lighted his cigarette. 
She put some matches in his pocket. 
“T’'ll remember to put them back,” 
she said. “You'll be looking for them 
in the morning when you want to 
fix your breakfast.” 

“You know, you’ve grown up to 
be quite pretty,” he said. ““Any spe- 
cial boy friends?” 

He slid over to make more room 


for her and she felt the bed move 


beneath them. It bound them closer 
together, in a moment like making 
love. His eyes smiled near hers and 
his warmth reached out to caress 
and encompass her. She looked down 
at the burnt match she held in her 
fingers. 

All the girls she knew had special 
boy friends, and some of them had 
brothers they envied, or admired and 
adored. She had only Murray. Of 
course she had dates now and then, 
ae 

“They seem silly,” she said. ‘They 
seem too young.” 

“Well, that’s good,” he said. 
“That’s fine.” He blew a stream of 
smoke over her head and watched 
it thin and fade. “Don’t marry any 
of them yet. Not for a long long 
time. Did I ever tell you what I 
think of marriage?” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s a rope. It’s a rope you tie 
around yourself to find your way 
home. It’s like a path through the 
woods, or a light in the darkness. 
It leads you to safety, to stability, it 
holds you close. But sometimes peo- 
ple get tangled up in it until they’re 
bound together, and not really close 
at all. And then if they get free of 
it they find it has burned them with 
scars.” 

“Sounds awful,” Frances said. 

“Well, it isn’t, really. At least it 
isn’t if you wait until you know it’s 
something that will last for life.” 

She stirred restlessly and looked 
out of the west window. The sun 
was almost gone. “I wish we could 
go up on the roof,” she said. 

“Why can’t we?” 

“T have on a skirt, and I wouldn’t 
want everyone in the street to see 
my underpants.” 
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“What’s so frightening about 
your underpants?” 

There was a sudden sound of 
bursting glass in the garage below 
them. Frances jumped. Murray lifted 
his head on his locked hands and 
frowned down at the floor. “An- 
other bottle of bug-fog,” he said. 
“He dropped one Sunday morning 
when I was asleep. And he says he’s 
got a formula for ants — an atomic 
formula — that'll startle me!” 

“Doesn’t he ever go home?” 

“Yes, now and then he goes 
home,” Murray said. “But not often. 
The fellows go home. They sneak 
out when he’s busy with an experi- 
ment.” He raised his feet into the 
air and did a flip to the floor. “Come 
on,” he said. ““The roof! Nobody’s in 
the street, everybody’s at dinner.” 

She made him go first. She watched 
him balance on the ledge of the 
kitchen window and step out onto 
the steel footholds of the telephone 
pole. Then she followed, her skirt 
swinging away from her like a bell. 
He laughed and reached down from 
the roof and caught her hands and 
pulled her up. And there, all around 
them, were the roof tops, caught 
with leaves and pebbles and broken 
kites. The tar paper crackled be- 
neath their feet. They walked across 
it and it floated like a magic carpet, 
tipping and tilting in the upper 
world, moored above its danger. 
Here were things the people below 
didn’t know anything about, the 
tops of autos, the tips of trees, the 
drone of a plane close beneath the 
sounding board of the sky. The sun 
was gone from below, too, but from 
here it was still big and red, settling 
in its soft bed of clouds, making 
dazzling lights before her eyes. 


All this had its place in her life, 
and it would go on without change. 
She thought of Mr. Cummings and 
the chemicals, but she wasn’t afraid. 
With Murray she was never afraid. 

They stood close together, almost 
touching. The sun folded into the 
clouds and the sky turned pink. 
With Murray she had the top of the 
world, and the other things were 
forgotten. His dates and her dates 
belonged to the street below, like 
working, and shopping for groceries, 
and remembering to sew a button on 
your coat. 

The evening star pierced the sky 
and trembled at the top of a tree, 
pinned there like a Christmas star. 
The jewel-red lights on the radio 
towers blinked on and off, the one 
to the right and then the one to the 
left, like a ball of ruby fire tossed 
back and forth. She put her hands 
out toward it. “It’s pretty,” she 
said, wanting to say something. “It’s 
very pretty.” 

“It’s beautiful,” he said. 

“When I get rich I’m going to 
build my house up high. On a hill, 
or on a mountain.” 

The blue and rose of the sky were 
etched over with charcoal now. 

He took out the flattened cigar- 
ette package and dug into it. He 
found it empty and crumpled it up. 
“[’m going to move away from 
here,” he said. “I didn’t tell you. I’m 
going to marry Rita.” 

She didn’t believe him. He was 
only teasing. In all her life no rela- 
tionship she’d had had ever changed. 
She’d always loved the same things 
and the same people, the same foods, 
the same books. He would forget 
about Rita: he had never seemed 
serious about marriage. Of course, 
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some day, if she could ever grow up 
to him... 

“You'll like Rita,” he said. “I told 
her all about you. How you used to 
haunt this place —” He laughed un- 
certainly. “‘ — and will again, I sup- 
ound He reached out and took her 

and. “I’ll miss you,” he said. “I 
needed you. You made it like home. 
Like a real home, I mean. You were 
a little sister, and a kind of sweet- 
heart, my first love before any of 
them, and I wouldn’t want to lose 
you.” 

She wanted to throw herself 
against him and make him hold her 
close, make him stop saying what he 
was saying. 

“We've found a nicer place,” he 
went on. “Better plumbing. Rita 
wouldn’t like this. She doesn’t climb 
telephone poles.” 

His face was turned toward her, 
but she couldn’t look at him. He 
leaned down and kissed her forehead, 
where the smudge had been. She 
touched it with her fingers and 
backed away from him, toward the 
edge of the roof. 

“T have to hurry,” she said. “T’ll 
be late to dinner. They'll wonder 


where I am.” 

He held her hand and let her slide 
over the edge of the roof. Then she 
caught the footholds. 

“T’ll save the cokes,” he said, smil- 
ing down at her. “Stop by tomor- 
row, won’t you?” 

She looked up at him for one last 
time, and then she made her way 
down the telephone pole. The street 
and the alley came closer. She hesi- 
tated. Maybe now, this minute, there 
would be an explosion in the gar- 
age, and they would blow up to- 
gether, she and Murray. And after 
it was over only their view would be 
left, standing eternally, like the 
beauty of the heavens after the end 
of the world. Their spirits would 
hover over it, free and high. 

But it was too late for that now. 
It wasn’t the chemicals she had 
needed to be afraid of, it was some- 
thing more ordinary and everyday. 
It was losing Murray. 

Her foot reached for the last foot- 
hold, and then she was on the ledge, 
and on the stairs, and in the street, 
running home through the swift 
graying darkness. 


On a Young Diver, Watched by his Unloving Sweetheart 


RIcHARD I. MAYES 


Most swift streak in the sun I make! 
Running today to the twinkling pool, 
Poised on towering point to take 
Anxiety in my arms’ flailings, 

O catch me, light breath unfailing! 
O no, I enter the darkening pool 

But to rise up, if only for her sake, 
And do not count myself a fool. 


Urbanism, Urbanity, and the Historian 


R. RicHarp WouHL 


N American cities the current of 
urban change has been rapid and 
urgent, and therefore the mean- 
ing and function of our cities for 
the people who live in them cannot 
be caught in a glance—whether by 
census, survey, or poll. Each city, 
large and small, is like a palimpsest, 
marked with hasty erasures, correc- 
tions, rebuilding, and _ redirection. 
Each city is the sum of its history. 
We become aware of this not pri- 
marily from any sense of senti- 
mental tradition or local loyalty, but 
from the friction of daily urban life. 
Some of the more obvious costs 
of rapid change, unplanned expan- 
sion, and unheeded innovation are 


the stresses and strains left in the 
wake of the city’s growth. These 
problems have been studied abun- 
dantly, but most often as mere con- 


temporary issues or unexpected 
emergencies. Such study, that is, has 
been in the nature of rear guard 
action: the context in which the 
problems arose and worked them- 
selves out has been shallow and thin. 
Urban history, therefore, looms up 
as a subject challenging not only the 
best efforts of American historians, 
but one which involves and concerns 
all students of American society and 
culture. 

The chief and most obvious char- 
acteristic of American cities is that 
they were planted in a wilderness— 
set down, so to speak, in a newly 
discovered, “history-less’”’ country. 
European models were followed at 
first but, with very few exceptions, 


these models had soon to be modified 
by the American environment, rich- 
er and more ample than any the old 
continent had known in modern 
times. These cities, too, grew in sym- 
pathy with a great current of im- 
migration which increased the pop- 
ulation with unheard of rapidity. 
They were built in an environment 
in which vast natural wealth was 
quickly brought to light and rap- 
idly multiplied in an age of inven- 
tion and industrialization. 

All these attributes have made for 
a sustained American idealism about 
cities and a continued optimism 
about their growth which in so 
many cases exceeded even the fond- 
est hopes of their early promoters. 
American urban history, therefore, 
has often been characterized by a 
series of climaxes: in numbers, in 
area, in economic importance. This 
pattern, in fact, was so common 
that very often it was taken as a 
matter of course. It has been ob- 
served, as a prejudice and a precon- 
ception, by satirists who mocked 
some urban failures so tellingly that 
many of the successes went rela- 
tively unregarded. To this day we 
laugh at Dickens’ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’s picaresque adventures in a 
boom-town, and at Mark Twain’s 
well-justified malice (in The Gilded 
Age) at the hopeless naivete of city- 
makers. More often than not, urban 
growth when not taken for granted 
was seen through metaphors of its 
most pressing daily concerns: as 
either a series of economic possibil- 
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ities or a nest of social evils. It is 
possible to read a whole library on 
New York, for instance, which cele- 
brates that city’s growth by reciting 
increasing real-estate values and 
mounting municipal wealth or 
which bemoans its crime, its slums, 
its godlessness, its dirt. 

In a very literal sense, the insti- 
tutional structure of many Ameri- 
can cities was jerry-built like many 
of its slums. These structures were 
an immediate expedient designed to 
serve the needs of the moment, with 
the unexpressed reservation that 
they would be patched up or dis- 
carded when fresh demands made 
themselves felt. There was no time 
to build better, or the pressure for 
expansion turned out to be far great- 
er than even the boldest spirits of 
the time had foreseen. In this sense, 
nearly all American cities have 


passed through a whole series of cy- 


cles of obsolescence. Some of these 
assages were quaint, others extreme- 
y dangerous. In 1900, for example, 
a determined man might, if he chose, 
travel on city and_ interurban 
streetcars from New York City to 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Today this 
strange experience is no more than 
a sentimental memory. In a matter 
of no more than three or four dec- 
ades these facilities were built up, 
used up, and discarded. Within one 
fifty-year period of history, typhoid 
fever was a daily menace in New 
York City, often a fatal menace. 
The city surged forward too quickly 
to do more than improvise its sup- 
ply of pure drinking water and the 
control of its sewage disposal. These 
episodes, baleful and benign, are 
typical of hasty urban growth. 

In no instance has urban idealism 


and urban pragmatism made itself 
more felt than in the evolution of 
municipal government. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that most Amer- 
ican cities have not yet learned to 
govern themselves honestly and ef- 
ficiently for very long. The recourse 
to the scapegoat symbol of the male- 
fic politician as the source of this 
evil has been as typical as the mal- 
administration of these cities. Also 
typical, and equally revealing, has 
been the regular disaster relief from 
corruption and malfeasance by 
characteristically short-sighted and 
short-lived reform movements. This 
instance, perhaps better than any 
other, illustrates the pressing need 
for a well-balanced historical eval- 
uation of the emergence and evolu- 
tion of urban institutions. 

Cities have grown not only in 
scale, but in the heterogeneity of 
their inhabitants. Parallel with in- 
creases in city size have gone the 
tasks of assimilating immigrants, rec- 
onciling the conflicts of different 
cultures and generations, and the 
unfolding of industrial tasks. These 
preoccupations — no less than the 
more obvious formal municipal in- 
stitutions — have proceeded by 
makeshift. 

Most of the typical city’s institu- 
tions bear the marks and scars of 
their earlier forms. For this reason, 
if for no other, it is now difficult to 
work out the integration of most of 
the city’s institutions each with the 
other. In the absence of firm know]l- 
edge of how the pieces came to 
fit together, through time, they can- 
not be completely understood, sen- 
sibly modified, or permanently im- 
proved. 

It is one of the lasting ironies of 
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American history that a people so 
eager and energetic in the creation 
and expansion of their cities —a 
nation which has so zestfully rushed 
into an urban existence — should 
support an elaborate network of ide- 
ologies condemning city life. There 
is a long tradition in the United 
States (its origins planted in Jeffer- 
sonian eloquence and brought to its 
finest flower in the Homestead Act 
of 1862) which celebrates the farm- 
er’s life as the best one for free men 
in a democratic community. This set 
of beliefs has been a boon and a phil- 
osophical refreshment to a nation in 
whose earliest years many settled as 
farmers in the plains and valleys. 
What is bewildering is that this tra- 
dition should be supported and pam- 
pered, in this latter day, by city 
folk who guiltily charge themselves 
with a hard and inadequate life in 
the urban community. Advertising 
men at work in their city offices and 
following an urban existence, an- 
nually celebrate Thanksgiving Day 
with pictures and slogans of festive 
farmers — this, in national maga- 
zines which today reach largely ur- 
ban audiences. The tendency is most 
strikingly seen in the delicate cau- 
tion of politicians to identify them- 
selves as being rooted in rural ori- 
gins. In bidding for public favor, 
Dean Acheson, the former Secretary 
of State, a model of urbanity, de- 
scribed himself publicly as ‘a sim- 
ple country boy.” Perhaps the most 
egregious example of this pose was 
achieved by the late Calvin Coolidge 
in a presidential campaign photo- 
graph. He was shown daintily hold- 
ing a rake, seated on the tail-gate of 
a hay-wagon in a spotless, freshly 
laundered shirt, his shoes highly pol- 


ished. So mismanaged was the stag- 
ing of this particular episode that 
in the background his assistants can 
be seen waiting in an automobile for 
the ritual to be completed so that 
their candidate could once again be 
whisked off back to the city and re- 
turned to his business. 

The city man is often described 
as specialized, mobile, professional- 
ized, and anomic. All these terms, 
even when used sympathetically, are 
invidious. Urban life, according to 
this style of thought, is character- 
ized by “disintegration” and “‘dis- 
organization,” to choose only two of 
the more common shibboleths that 
are used. The happy, joyous city 
dweller is looked upon as either ac- 
customed to, or unconscious of, his 
true misery — or else so far gone in 
it that he is incapable of seeing his 
plight for what it is. 

To a great extent, this bias has 
historical roots which help explain 
it and assist in dealing with its rigidi- 
ties. There is no room here to disen- 
tangle the bases of this anti-urban- 
ism. We can point, however, to at 
least two obvious elements in its 
make-up. Its deepest roots lie in the 
great country-to-town migrations 
—which fed city growth in the 
nineteenth century — and in the re- 
inforcement this movement received 
through the incorporation of many 
formerly peasant immigrants into 
swelling urban ranks. Leaping ahead, 
the same thought has been contin- 
ued, paradoxically enough, by form- 
al sociological study. Much of this 
scholarly investigation focused un- 
historically enough on urban prob- 
lems of the moment and caught the 
city’s image in a “time of trouble.” 
It is not by chance that much urban 
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sociology quite frankly describes it- 
self as dealing with the pathology of 
city life. 

This outlook on city life at one 
time was not without a large meas- 
ure of justification. In the days of 
their most rapid growth, cities were 
extremely dangerous, dirty, uncom- 
fortable and disorganizing to new 
city folk. Nor can even the most 
hopeful now say that this aspect of 
city life has been largely eradicated. 
American cities are still growing 
rapidly in some cases with the same 
ill effects on their citizens. The chief 
difference in the present day is that 
the novelty of urban life is not as 
great as it once was, nor are the 
matters of urban growth left so 
largely to chance as they once were. 
The drawback of this outlook, how- 
ever, is that it overburdens scientific 
observation of city life. It minimizes 
the city’s gratifications and pleasures, 
its many rewards and achievements 
— this fami because it relies on a 
metaphor which, in our time, is out 
of date and unrewarding if it was 
ever a wholly accurate and useful 
image of town life. The historical 
study of urban evolution requires 
that the “culture” of the city be 
elaborated, its changes and trans- 
formations traced. Such study is 
chiefly, although by .no means 
wholly, concerned with the worlds 
of work and of leisure — with the 
current of ordinary association and 
participation in the daily life of the 
community. Seen statically and 
looked at from the vantage point 
of the stress and strain of city life, 
a warped picture of what actually 
happens to people living in a city 

as come into being and is now 
chiefly maintained by a vested rhet- 


oric. 

Thus far we have spoken of the 
city as if it were a homogeneous 
and distinct entity. This must be 
recognized for the simplification 
that it is. A city is a fine mesh which 
sifts its inhabitants and sorts them 
out into smaller groupings. The 
modes of stratification and associa- 
tion within a city are manifold; they 
change with time and relate to one 
another in many ways. It is only 
from a very abstract point of view 
that a city appears homogeneous or 
circumscribed. Indeed, one of the 
greatest inducements to new and 
original study of city life is that we 
are becoming increasingly aware that 
a city’s influence is not “limited” 
either within or without its borders. 
It is a commonplace to assert that a 
city is a place of opportunity — 
which is merely another way of say- 
ing that a city teems with change 
and alternatives. The patterns for 
shifting the kind and style of life 
within cities remains to be fully dis- 
covered, although it is certain that 
in so large an organization of human 
beings there are modalities and stable 
patterns as well as a wide range of 
possible variation. 

Even more striking than its in- 
ternal diversity is the extension of 
the city’s influence beyond its own 
borders. A line on a map limits a 
city as a political unity; a metro- 
politan area seems to define the 
wider scope of its influence. But 
there is no concept now available 
which detects and measures the city’s 
furthest reach. It is a commonplace 
that urban culture, urban influences, 
urban models and tastes pervade and 
dominate the national culture. There 
is little room here to expand this 
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point: the use of the automobile, 
the influence of the urban-origi- 
nated mass media, the interdepen- 
dence of economic life and the like 
are frequently cited. A small exam- 
ple may perhaps illuminate this issue 
better than a grandiose generaliza- 
tion. In 1939 the Sears Roebuck ca- 
talogue — traditional pipeline into 
the rural hinterland—offered to the 
farmer’s daughter dresses “inspired 
by Schiaperelli.” In 1940, just one 
year later, the catalogue announced 
that “the traditional lapse between 
the acceptance of new fashions... 
in cosmopolitan centers and on 
farms apparently no longer exists.” 

It may well be that our tacit as- 
sumption that urban life, as opposed 
by implication to rural life, is al- 
ready out of date. A thorough his- 
torical study of city life may reveal 
that the growth of the urban com- 
munity and its expanding influence 


is creating and shaping a distinctive 
national American culture and civi- 


lization which blurs the line be- 
tween town and country. 

It is apparent from the foregoing 
that these remarks on the proper 
study of urban communities suggest 
a striking modification in the man- 
ner of studying community history. 
Such a task is no longer the job of 
the traditional historian alone. That 
is to say, the study of life in the 
city is becoming an inquiry into a 
very complex, changing set of social 
realities. The historian, in studying 
such phenomena, is in effect doing 
very much the same kind of job as 
any other social scientist who exam- 
ines man and his works in an urban 
setting. He has the peculiar advan- 
tage, however, of a trained sensiti- 
vity for changes over time, as well 


as a special training which enables 
him accurately and shrewdly to 
judge evidence from the past. He 
will bring to his task his special art, 
but he must now be assisted by other 
social scientists whose techniques 
and insights he cannot afford to 
neglect. The city is too complex a 
world to be understood from a single 
vantage point alone. 

The chief shortcoming of Ameri- 
can urban history thus far —a few 
brilliant exceptions notwithstanding 
— has been a dearth of seminal ideas, 
of concepts and suggestive questions 
which open new and fruitful lines of 
interpretation. The full discovery of 
what has passed in a city’s history 
can only be called forth by coopera- 
tive, interdisciplinary inquiry. 
Otherwise, the historian assumes the 
burden of being a specialist in one 
mode of investigation, and an ama- 
teur (even if very gifted, an ama- 
teur nonetheless) in all other, related 
ways of research. 

But even if the historian enjoys 
the beneficial cooperation of his col- 
leagues in the social sciences he will 
not have, at first blush, a pat system 
for interpreting the cycles of a city’s 
growth. To a very significant extent 
every city is different from every 
other, and poses unique problems 
for interpretation. The use of his- 
torical method and social science 
technique, therefore, will not result 
in hardened categories and uniform 
explanations, but rather in the re- 
verse. Historical method and social 
science technique together offer the 
richest possibilities for sensitive and 
flexible analysis of the distinctive 
features of each urban history. 

Because there are no ready formu- 
las, there are no fixed recipes for 
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writing an ideal history of this kind. 
Available for the sophisticated and 
willing historian are sets of sugges- 
tive and testable propositions from 
the several social sciences. With these 
he can evaluate his data. The impli- 
cations of what has already been 
said can best be elicited, perhaps, by 
some concrete examples from the 
early history of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

1. The Cultural Definition of 
Environment. Most historians un- 
dertaking to write a city history 
tend to assume that the geography 
of the urban hinterland they are 
dealing with is, for the practical 
purposes of their study, a static 
quantity. Terrain, climate, and the 
general configuration of the land- 
scape are assumed to have been fixed 
in some remote geologic past and to 
vary so little within the memory of 
living history that they can be re- 


garded as unchanging. This seemingly 
plausible assumption tends to ignore 
the fact that what people believe 
about their physical environment in- 


fluences their use of it, as well as 
their adaptation to it. The history of 
Kansas City, for example, through- 
out the nineteenth century was 
dominated by changing beliefs about 
the economic usefulness of the Great 
Plains and was characterized by an 
increasing confidence in the area’s 
capacity to sustain permanent 
human settlement. Thus, in 1810, it 
was generally believed that between 
the Missouri River and the foothills 
of the Rockies lay a permanent 
Great Desert, which, by 1910, had 
been so attenuated that some of the 
most drastically arid sections were 
being put under cultivation by 
means of dry-farming. The inter- 
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vening years saw a constantly shift- 
ing environment of opinion, which, 
whether scientifically correct or not, 
governed economic development 
and settlement and consequently 
controlled the growth and influence 
of Kansas City. In a word, a proper 
understanding of the history of 
Kansas City and its hinterland de- 
pends on insights into the cultural 
definition — changing over time — 
of how to use and live with prairies. 

2. The Establishment of Perma- 
nent Communities. The reasons sur- 
rounding the permanent establish- 
ment and continued maintenance of 
a city constitute, for the urban his- 
torian, some of his most vexing prob- 
lems. He is more inclined than other 
scholars to appreciate the effects of 
chance and accident in the founda- 
tion and fate of cities. Too often, 
however, he has proved vulnerable 
to the intrusions of various kinds of 
deterministic explanations, some 
blatant and others very subtle. It is 
a standing hazard, in this connec- 
tion, that the historian will indulge 
(perhaps implicitly) in post hoc rea- 
soning. For Kansas City, in particu- 
lar, there has been a constant temp- 
tation to attribute the city’s growth 
almost wholly to a set of benign geo- 
graphical advantages. Many of these 
favorable circumstances, however, 
derive on inspection from changes 
in technology, from the quick per- 
ception of business opportunity and 
sometimes as will be mentioned in a 
moment, simply from natural acci- 
dents. 

The people of Kansas City are 
even now bemused by the fact that 
their town won its way to metro- 
politan stature rather than, for in- 
stance, St. Joseph or Leavenworth. 
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Indeed, in the 1830’s both of the 
latter communities seemed to have 
fairer prospects for future growth 
than the struggling little town on 
the Kaw. The explanation of what 
seems to Kansas Citians the present 
fortunate outcome has usually been 
put down to good luck and the 
mercy of Providence. In fact, how- 
ever, the developmental siege which 
Kansas City carried on through most 
of the nineteenth century is suscep- 
tible of scientific clarification. The 
city and the people in it did not plan 
their future greatness step by step, 
but their path forward is marked 
by critical decisions which do much 
to explain how and why the city 
grew as it did. To be sure, Kansas 
City enjoyed especially favorable 
advantages in its site, and at one 
stage was even helped forward by 
the capricious Missouri River, which 
wiped out a flourishing urban com- 
petitor in Independence. For the 
most part, however, decision and en- 
terprise (both wise and foolish) 
shaped the city’s progress. 

These decisions were by no means 
wholly economic; they were social 
and political as well. Thus at one 
point the local conception of a de- 
sirable rate of urban growth was in- 
strumental in inducing an armed in- 
surrection against the Mormons who 
were trying to build their own big 
city nearby at too fast a rate. Such 
examples might be multiplied; they 
show how often the demands of 
interpreting the complex past tran- 
scend the limitations imposed by 
simply writing an exact and colorful 
narrative. 

3. The City’s Range of Influence. 
As we said earlier, it is necessary to 
reconsider hitherto-held views about 


the scope of an urban community’s 
influence. We have to find new ways 
to define the conditions of reciproc- 
ity, complementarity, and mutual 
interdependence between a city as a 
place fixed in time and a city as a 
sustaining point for the various re- 
lationships which it engenders and 
develops. Here again an example 
from Kansas City’s early history may 
not come amiss. It is generally be- 
lieved that a city has its most far- 
flung external effects in the years of 
its maturity. In the case of Kansas 
City, a widely ramifying influence 
on the surrounding country is ap- 
parent from its very earliest years. 
The city’s first major growth ensued 
from its participation in the Santa 
Fe trade. It would not be whimsical 
to insist that even as a small hamlet 
Kansas City shared, in this com- 
merce, vital ties with European pro- 
ducers of trade goods, with the cities 
of the East Coast, with New Orleans 
and Saint Louis, and with the outly- 
ing rim of the Spanish Empire whose 
mercantilist policies made this prof- 
itable trade possible. It would be 
hard to understand or to explain 
Kansas City’s role in this commerce 
without appreciating the interplay 
of these diverse considerations. It 
would also be necessary to include 
the city’s role in the evolution and 
improvement of a new technology 
of transportation and its participa- 
tion in a flow of liquid capital in the 
shape of trading profits on which 
much of the subsequent growth of 
the city must have been based. 

4. The Changing Shape of the 
Culture of the City. One of the most 
urgently needed innovations in the 
writing of urban history would seem 
to lie in the recognition that urban 
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culture is transformed through time. 
Little enough is known about the 
culture of urban life, despite a great 
flowering of interest in this subject 
in recent years. But much less is 
known of the variations in the 
tempo, content, and emphasis of ur- 
ban culture in the “life history” of 
a city. Early Kansas City, for ex- 
ample, shows itself by turns to be an 
ethnic creole community, primarily 
concerned with adaptation to the 
outlying wilderness and the indige- 
nous people who lived there. Later, 
it sloughs off this coloration and ad- 
dresses itself to the task of building 
a new cultural mode appropriate to 
an inland city lying outside the more 
traditional cultural orbits of the 
coastal cities to the east and south, 
thus leaving itself with only the 
slimmest ties to European outlooks 
and ideas. Much of the deprecation 
of what has been called the charac- 
teristic culture of the Midwest can 
be traced to a lack of understanding 
of the historical origins and subse- 
quent development of its special 
type of urbanity. 

§. The Flow of Urban Institu- 
tionalization. A good deal has been 
said already about the relatively cas- 
ual way in which American cities, 
and particularly the cities of the 
heartland, were reared. The stresses 
and strains of city life have most 
usually been treated as instances of 
urban malaise, as if they were so 
many sicknesses awaiting drastic and 
definitive cures. This notion has im- 
plied, in effect, that they were the 
results of neglect or of greed, with 
the utopian implication that in a 
better world they would have been 
almost wholly avoided. There is a 
dimension, therefore, to a new kind 


of urban history which would make 
clear the dynamic character of urban 
development and urban growth, and 
which might, as a result, induce a 
more realistic and patient view of 
how to deal with the city’s troubles. 
Instead of yielding to the easy temp- 
tation of moral indignation glibly 
requited by a short burst of “re- 
form,” a more profound under- 
standing of the origins and course 
of many urban problems may bring 
about a more sustained interest in 
and attention to them. 

The early history of Kansas City, 
one example among many such, il- 
lustrates with striking force both 
the haphazardness and the pragmatic 
sanctions which underlay the crea- 
tion of many of the city’s basic in- 
stitutions. There is no need here to 
labor the relatively obvious example 
offered for this point by the history 
of Kansas City’s municipal admin- 
istration. As was so often true else- 
where, many present day problems 
are inheritances from the past, rather 
than contemporary creations. 

6. Targets for Urbanization. It is 
too often compelling for an histor- 
ian writing about a contemporary 
city of some size to indulge the fond 
illusion that its growth was steadily 
cumulative and fully intended from 
the first. Such an assumption tends 
to smooth out much of the drama of 
urban development and to under- 
stress the false starts and the progres- 
sive redirection of the city’s pur- 
poses. A good portion of urban his- 
tory, in consequence, remains untold 
because some contemporary aims are 
understated, sometimes even wholly 
neglected. Since each city bears the 
consequences of its mistakes as well 
as its correct judgments, leaving out 
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a part of the story in this fashion 
makes for unnecessary mystery and 
ambiguity. 

Kansas City’s early history is ex- 
ceptionally rich in disproofs of such 
too-easy generalization. In its earli- 
est years the city was variously re- 
garded as simply a wilderness out- 
post of the fur trade, a settlement 
on the edge of a permanent Indian 
reservation, a sectarian refuge for 
the Mormons, and lastly (after many 
doubts and misgivings) as a lasting 
commercial center. These shifting 
conceptions of the city’s purpose 
make for a broken line of develop- 
ment and for much of the present 
malintegration of its several parts. 


The conclusion to which all these 
illustrations point is that the history 
of the city at least comprises a des- 
cription of its structure, a continu- 
ing analysis of its functions, and an 
interpretation of its changing cul- 
ture. All these must be considered 
historically, that is to say, as they 
emerge and change through time. 
Such a concern is the province of the 
historian, but, as can easily be seen 
from the nature of his task, he is 
bound in solid and rewarding part- 
nership with practitioners in the 
other, related social sciences. To- 
gether they rule the domain of 
urban history. 


All for Fifteen Cents Plus Tax 


RaLrepu G. ALLEN 


How many nights have they unflinching seen 
A hundred faces with a single eye 

Come back again to watch them as they die 
While neon flashes paint their bodies green. 


Sometimes they turn their faces to the wall 
Hoping to find in it some secret door 

Where they can hide, but in each separate stall 
The walls are silver; mirrors glass the door. 


And we, the freaks outside, come in to peer 
As monsters, in an ecstasy of fear. 


The Pins and the Needles 


SIKES JOHNSON 


ee ’M not going to make a play 
| for you,” said the patient. 
She had stopped just inside the 
doorway, standing tensely and reso- 
lutely, as though unwilling to come 
closer. Dr. Levy nodded to the ma- 
tronly attendant who had been wait- 
ing and who now, with the discreet, 
almost indifferent and yet alert com- 
posure which many of the attendants 
cultivated, withdrew and shut the 
door. “Please come in, Mrs. Davis,” 
he said pleasantly. He did not stand 
up, already groping for the delicate 
fulcrum of rapport which he always 
felt that he must find when meeting 
each new patient; and he sensed, too, 
that this patient was distrustful and 
might become more so if he acted 


too quickly. “I’m glad to see you. 
Won’t you sit down?” 

She hesitated, frowning and un- 
certain. Her eyes, Dr. Levy noticed, 


were large and brown — rather 
pretty. And he was pleased and en- 
couraged that she had taken care in 
applying her make-up, in brushing 
her a and in dressing. It was a 
good sign. Most patients did not 
care. He watched her for another 
moment, then devoted his attention 
to the papers on his desk, almost 
turning his back on her in what he 
hoped would be a proper show of 
disinterest. Rather hostile, he 
thought. Suspicious of us. Defensive, 
too. The words that she had spoken 
on first entering the room had kept 
repeating in his mind, demanding 
his attention, and after taking a 
pencil from a drawer in his desk, he 


drew a clean sheet of paper toward 
him and wrote: 

Mrs. Esther Davis—Mental Status 
—October 3 

This is a 29-year-old white female, 
attractive, neatly dressed. The first 
thing she said to the examiner was, 
“I am not going to make a play for 
you.” Her behavior is contained, 
with no bizarre mannerisms imme- 
diately noticeable. She frowns oc- 
casionally, but I think that this is 
an evidence of hostility and distrust 
rather than a chronic grimacing. 
Admitted to this hospital this date. 
No prior admissions. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 
“What are you writing? You’re 
writing about me, aren’t you?” 

Dr. Levy turned to face her. She 
was still standing. “Sit down,” he 
said kindly. He waited until she was 
seated. Then he said: “Yes, we have 
to write down some things about 
you, Mrs. Davis, so that we can help 
you. But nothing we will do here 
will be harmful to you. You want 
us to help you, don’t you?” 

“But I don’t need any help.” 

“That may be true. I hope it is. 
But we want to see if there is any 
way we can help you. We can’t do 
that without your cooperation.” 

She made an angry gesture of im- 
patience and futility, as if to show 
that she considered hopeless any ap- 
peal which she might make to his 
reason. He waited. “All right,” she 
said finally, more calmly. “But it’s 
ridiculous. I told them not to bring 
me here. I knew how it would be 
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here, and I was right. The men 
The way they stare... Trying to 
touch me...” 

“What men, Mrs. Davis?” 

“Those attendants in the halls. 
One of them pulled my hair.” 

“T see.” He paused. “All I want to 
do is ask you a few questions and 
then examine you physically.” 

“Physically?” 

“Yes.” Dr. Levy searched for 
words. He felt the sudden tension 
between them, noticing her tightly 
interlaced fingers straining against 
one another. ““We have to know how 
your physical condition is.” 

“That’s what they all want to do. 
Find out how I am physically.” 

“Who wants to find that out?” 

“All of them. All of the men 


Dr. Jerome Castell, superintend- 
ent of the Anderville State Hospital, 
turned his car into the hospital 


grounds and drove slowly along the 
wide shaded street to the main build- 
ing. He parked the car in the space 
reserved for it, switched off the ig- 
nition, and let his body relax behind 
the wheel. He was a medium-sized 
man with a compact body and 
straight, dark hair which was grey- 
ing. 

It was a beautiful, sunny autumn 
morning. The air was warm for 
mid-October. The giant hackberry 
trees were shedding, their leaves glis- 
tening in the sun where they had 
collected around the bases of the 
trunks. The oaks were beginning to 
drop their leaves, too, turning color, 
and their reds and yellows made a 
pleasant contrast with the unremit- 
ting green of the cedars. A calm 
and peaceful place, Dr. Castell 
thought, and then smiled wryly at 


the unintended irony in his words. 
He allowed himself to remain seated 
longer than usual in the car, enjoy- 
ing the sun, the splendor of the trees, 
the quietness of the morning. From 
where he sat he could see a number 
of male patients on a third-floor, 
open-air porch of one of the wards. 
They stood behind the strong steel 
netting which protected them — or 
perhaps, from their points of view, 
restricted them — from the world. 
They were pressed against the wire, 
their bodies appearing shadowed and 
incomplete, unmoving. And yet, as 
Dr. Castell sat gazing at them, it 
seemed to him that he felt something 
urgent in their attitudes so quiet and 
motionless; a restive waiting; an in- 
sistent, unvoiced cry for freedom, 
and an incomprehension. There is 
so much to be done, he thought. So 
much to be done. Incongruously he 
found himself thinking of a rhyme 
which recalled, vaguely, the sounds 
of childish voices, shrieks and laugh- 
ter 


Pins and needles, needles and pins, 
When a man marries, his trouble begins. 
When a man dies, his trouble ends. 


He smiled faintly, thinking: Your 
subconscious is warning you to let 
up. Pins and needles It was 
damned strange how catch phrases 
like that popped into one’s mind, 
apparently for no good reason. And 
yet, of course, there was good rea- 
son for everything which the mind 
did. He acknowledged, more soberly, 
that the connection between himself 
and the rhyme was rather obvious: 
he was on pins and needles these days, 
and he did, at least on occasion, feel 
as though he were married to his job. 
And, he supposed, his troubles would 
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indeed end when he died. Hardly a 
comforting thought, though, he ad- 
mitted. He tried to concentrate 
again on the autumnal beauty 
around him. He tried to recapture 
his earlier feeling of contentment; 
but he had lost it. Sitting there, he 
felt a familiar sensation; it was a 
faint, very faint roiling, a sort of 
anticipatory shakiness in the pit of 
his stomach. 

What am I afraid of? On the 
screen of his mind, he saw his ques- 
tion circling, describing white 
blurred ellipses like the miniature 
comet trails that insects at night 
make around a street lamp. No 
words came in answer to the ques- 
tion. Instead, he heard only the oc- 
casional, callous screeching of blue 
jays, a sound suggestive of mockery 
but oddly undisturbing to the quie- 
tude of the morning, emphasizing 
only the stillness of the grounds but 
also the uneasy immobility of the 
shadowed figures on the third-floor 
porch. What a simple thing steel 
wire is, he thought, and yet how 
complex it can be, in its moral and 
philosophic aspects at least, when 
fashioned into interlocking strands, 
made into a wall with which to im- 
prison men. He had used the word 
imprison with distaste, but had used 
it selectively; he wished that he 
could believe that the word was un- 
fair, that he had taken a short-range 
view for a moment, or even that he 
was, perversely, punishing himself 
by choosing it. But imprisonment 
was the most accurate word which 
he knew to describe the confinement 
of more than three thousand beings, 
many of whom were potentially use- 
ful citizens, in buildings designed 
and, in some cases, equipped for less 


than half that number, under the 
care of a handful of overworked 
physicians. Who was to attend them? 
Who was to help them? Must they 
wait unprotestingly and die forgot- 
ten and unknown? 

If there weren’t so damned many 
concessions to make, he thought. If 
I could simply tell the board, the 
legislature, the public: ““God damn 
it, give the money to me, give me 
the doctors...” 

Again he was aware of the blithe, 
derisive cries of the jays. A gust of 
wind scattered the hackberry leaves; 
they scratched across the sidewalk 
near the car with a dry and wintry 
sound, with the frenzied movement 
of skittering roaches. 


“Doctor, could I interrupt for a 
minute?” 

“Yes.” Dr. Castell glanced over a 
letter which one of his doctors had 
written on the previous day, ap- 
proved it, and put it aside with the 
others. Then he looked up at his 
secretary. ‘““What, Miss Spencer?” 

“Don’t you think it’s getting cold 
in- here?” 

“Cold? I hadn’t noticed. It is, 
though, isn’t it?” He pushed himself 
away from his desk and, still sitting, 
looked for a moment through the 
windows of his office. Outside, the 
afternoon sky had clouded; the sun 
glared through the grey overcast in 
an ineffectual splotch of brilliant 
whiteness. The air in the room had 
become chilly. “Yes, it is getting 
colder. Be winter before long.” He 
looked again at Miss Spencer. She 
was a tall, thin, old individual, and 
he did not wonder that the air 
should seem cold to her. “Isn’t there 
any heat?” 
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“No, that lousy boiler system has 
gone flooey again.” 

Dr. Castell smiled. Miss Spencer’s 
sprightly expressions of speech, in 
contrast with the dignity of her ap- 
pearance and age — she was at least 
ten years his senior, and it was a 
standing joke that she had been 
present at the foundation of the hos- 
pital — often amused him. But the 
information which she had conveyed 
— that the boiler system had gone 
flooey—troubled him. He had hoped 
that he would not have to face that 
perennial problem yet. It meant that 
he would have to take one more 
grievance, one more plea to the 
board. New heating systems were 
expensive, and Dr. Castell knew that 
there was not room in the budget 
for boilers and beds and another 
doctor’s salary and new laboratory 
equipment and more medicines. On 
the other hand, the present faulty 
boilers not only constituted a hard- 
ship on the employees; they created 
a severe threat to the health of the 
patients. With something akin to re- 
morse, he allowed himself to recall 
that once during the last winter, 
either as a direct or indirect result of 
inoperative boilers, four patients had 
died. 

“All right,” he told Miss Spencer. 
“Tl see about it.” He smiled reas- 
suringly at her. ‘““Who knows? Maybe 
we'll get a new system next year — 
complete with thermostats.” 

“Sure,” said Miss Spencer. ““That’s 
what Dr. Haley used to say. I’ve been 
listening to that one for years.” 

Dr. Castell was annoyed. The 
trouble with old employees, he 
thought, is that they know too god- 
damned much. Or think they do. 
They also tend to be overfamiliar. 


But the devil of it was, what she 
said was true: he was batting his 
head against the very same problems 
that his predecessor had encountered; 
and the only result was that his head 
was getting sore. ““Was there any- 
thing else?” he asked, somewhat 
coldly. 

“Yes. Mr. Pearson says that he has 
an excellent candidate for that steno- 
graphic job that’s open, but he can’t 
find a typewriter for her and wants 
to know if we could possibly afford 
to buy one. Also, Dr. Levy is wait- 
ing to see you.” 

“Tell Mr. Pearson that he has my 
sympathies, but that for some ob- 
scure reason the board regards type- 
writers as frivolous luxuries. No, 
don’t tell him that. Tell him I’m 
sorry, but the new machine is out 
for the time being. Let’s see.”’ He 
rubbed his eyelids and forehead 
gently with his finger tips. “Isn’t 
Dr. Potter using an old typewriter 
in his office?” 

“Yes, but he'll scream bloody 
murder if we take it away from 
him.” 

“Well, let him scream. He’s not 
really entitled to one, anyway. See if 
you can get it away from him. Tell 
him the girls will do anything he 
wants typed.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And ask Dr. Levy to come in, 
please.” 

Miss Spencer nodded and went 
out, and in a moment Dr. Levy ap- 
peared. He was a big man with a 
broad, pleasant face and curious, 
soft, reddish hair — so soft and in- 
elastic that when he ran his fingers 
through it, it remained standing up 
wildly. There was nothing wild 
about the man himself, however. 
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Dr. Castell had never seen him when 
he was not calm, earnest, and co- 
operative. And during the few years 
in which they had worked together, 
a strong bond of affection and confi- 
dence had grown between them. In 
fact, Dr. Castell counted the young- 
er man as his ablest and most loyal 
staff member, and he was flattered 
at the faith which Dr. Levy had in 
his ability. But he often feared that 
his colleague expected too much of a 
human being. Dr. Levy was some- 
thing of an idealist. 

“Come in, Saul. Good to see you.” 
He had been calling Dr. Levy by his 
given name for some time, in pri- 
vate, but Dr. Levy, perhaps in def- 
erence to his position or older years, 
still chose to call him “Doctor.” 

“IT won’t take much of your time, 
Doctor, but I wanted you to see 
this letter. It’s from the husband of 
a young woman, a Mrs. Esther 
Davis, who was admitted here a 
couple of weeks ago. The nature of 
the letter is a little unusual, so I 
thought I’d better get your opinion 
on it.” 

“Pull up a chair, Saul.” He ac- 
cepted the letter which Dr. Levy 
proffered and began reading. It was 
written in a neat, small, round hand 
in ink on ordinary notebook paper. 
When he had finished reading, he 
glanced at Dr. Levy, who said: “Ra- 
ther grim, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is.”” He looked at the letter 
again and read aloud: “‘. . . and 
since I always took ample precau- 
tions, you can imagine my surprise 
when you wrote that my wife is 
pregnant. However, in view of her 
promiscuity in the past, such a con- 
dition is all too possible. Of course 
you will realize that she must not, 
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under any circumstances, have an- 
other child. She is not a fit mother 
for the two children we already have. 
Also, it would be a definite strain 
on her physical and mental health — 
and this is not only my opinion, but 
also her doctor’s—to undergo child- 
birth again. Therefore, I will be 
greatly appreciative if you will rec- 
ognize my wishes in this matter. If 
you cannot or will not perform the 
abortion yourself, at the hospital’s 
clinic, please release my wife on fur- 
lough immediately so that I can have 
this taken care of. Naturally I dis- 
like this unfortunate step, but be- 
cause of the above mentioned rea- 
sons, and because the baby is not 
mine, I have no other alternative.’ ” 

“How about that?” asked Dr. 
Levy, when he had paused. “How the 
hell does he know it’s not his baby?” 

“Um.” Dr. Castell read the last 
line of the letter again, to himself: 
“If you decide to release her, rather 
than perform the abortion there, 
please let me know when, on what 
day and at what time, her furlough 
will commence, so that I may come 
for her.” He returned the letter to 
Dr. Levy. “How far advanced is the 
pregnancy?” 

“About three months.” 

“And she didn’t know?” 

“No, that’s the surprising thing. 
And believe me, Doctor, she was 
tickled pink when I told her, no 
kidding.” 

“What about her, Saul?” 

“Well, I diagnosed her trouble as 
schizophrenia, mild. My prognosis 
was hopeful. That’s why I think we 
ought to be careful about what we 
do here, Doctor. I’m not saying that 
having the baby would be helpful to 
her, but I do think that an abor- 
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tion would be extremely harmful. 
I'll have to admit that her insight 
and judgment are questionable. She's 
not too convinced that she needs to 
be here. And it’s not exactly a sign 
of good judgment for a woman to 
be undecided as to whose bed she 
should sleep in. But she’s well ori- 
ented. Her sensorium is perfectly 
intact. 

“Doctor, it seems to me that this 
is one of those cases where there is a 
strong potentiality for permanent 
cure. Psychometrics showed that she 
has a low superior intelligence, and 
Scotty, who gave her the tests, thinks 
that she would perform at a very 
high superior intelligence level if it 
weren’t for her emotional conflicts. 
Besides that, Scotty said that the 
tests revealed no psychosis, but a 
deep-seated psychoneurosis. On the 
other hand, I definitely thought she 
exhibited psychotic behavior. Al- 
though I could elicit no hallucina- 
tions, she is deluded. For example, 
on the day I first examined her, she 
complained that the male attendants 
had been trying to touch her, and 
that one had pulled her hair. She 
seems to feel that men, in general, 
constitute a threat to her, and she 
blames their predatory nature for 
her promiscuity. She would like to 
think of her abandon as a beautiful, 
pure thing, but actually she’s suf- 
fering severe guilt feelings because 
of it—which would explain, I think, 
her hostility and her need for per- 
secutory delusions.” 

“When did she first begin having 
delusions? Do you know?” 

“As near as I can determine, her 
trouble started about four years ago. 
Since then, once a year and usually 
in the spring, she has received a series 


of E.S.T., which always snapped her 
out of it until this year.” 

“She had electric shock therapy 
before coming here?” 

“Yes, in the early part of the sum- 
mer, I believe.” 

Dr. Castell nodded. “Saul, you 
seem very interested in her case. As 
her attending physician, would you 
sign furlough papers for her? What's 
your recommendation? Should we 
send her out or keep her?” 

“Well, hell, Doctor, I don’t like 
to play God .. .”” He stopped. “She’s 
in fairly good shape physically. Per- 
sonally, I think that her baby de- 
serves to live, no matter who its 
father is. But with all of the moral 
implications aside, considering only 
the woman herself, considering the 
fact that she wants her baby and that 
if she doesn’t have it there is the 
possibility that all of her confidence 
and self-respect will be destroyed, 
my recommendation is to keep her 
here and give her every possible 
chance to have her baby safely and 
regain her mental health.” 

Dr. Castell nodded again. He was 
thinking: Who’s going to take care 
of the baby after it’s born? And 
what if the mother should die? What 
if she doesn’t die? Play God .. . Yes, 
that sums it up rather neatly. Play 
with human lives. Do you take one 
out of fear, or rather, let it be taken? 
Or do you gamble and hope that you 
can save both? Then he thought: 
Well, what are you deliberating for? 
You know that Saul’s right. Where’s 
that iron-clad principle you set so 
much store by? He felt suddenly en- 
couraged. It seemed to him, all at 
once, that he had, in a sense, re- 
affirmed an almost forgotten faith: 
that there was, always, a right de- 
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cision and a wrong one, and that you 
had to feel something to tell the 
difference — that there were times 
when the intellect had to take a 
back seat to another kind of con- 
sciousness. 

“I agree with you, Saul. Will you 
take care of the answer to this let- 
ter?” 

Dr. Levy beamed and stood up. 
“Yes, I will, Doctor. Thank you.” 


On a morning about two months 
later, in the middle of December, 
Dr. Levy, at work in his office, was 
interrupted by the ringing of his 
telephone. He answered: “Dr. Levy 
speaking.” 

“Listen, Levy. I’m in a hurry, but 
I wanted to talk to you.” Dr. Levy 
recognized the voice; the caller was 
Dr. Harris, head of the clinic at the 
hospital. “I want to...” There was 
a pause at the other end of the line, 
and Dr. Levy could hear a muted 
conversation in the background. He 
could visualize Dr. Harris, who was 
short and plump and reminded him 
somehow of the movies’ comic ster- 
eotype of the harassed small-town 
sheriff, putting his hand over the 
speaking element of the phone. In 
spite of himself, he felt a tremor of 
annoyance. “Sorry, Levy,” the voice 
said suddenly in his ear. “I’m on my 
way to surgery in a minute, but I 
want to get something straight. You 
know this patient of yours who al- 
most miscarried . . . oh, when was 
it, last week sometime?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Levy patiently. 
“Mrs. Davis.” 

“That’s her. Davis. Well, yester- 
day her husband came in here and 
damn near tore the place down. To- 
day he’s back. He’s been chewing 


me out for the last half-hour, and 
I’ve had one hell of a time getting 
him out of my hair. But, listen. 
What I can’t understand is why you 
won’t let him take her out. For an 
abortion. I think he’s right, because 
I don’t think she’ll ever have a 
normal delivery, anyway.” 

“Well, I think she might, Dr. 
Harris. Besides, it has already been 
decided . . .” 

“Now look. I don’t have time to 
argue. All I know is that this place is 
so crowded we’re gonna have to start 
stacking ’em on the roof. I’m going 
to ask you to have the furlough 
papers drawn up, and let Dr. Cas- 
tell decide it. Will you do that?” 

“. + eee 

“Thanks, Levy. You understand 
my problems. You sign the papers, 
and let Dr. Castell decide. That’s the 
best way. Thanks again.” The con- 
versation ended as abruptly as it had 
begun. Presumptuous jerk, Dr. Levy 
thought. He remained seated for a 
moment, looking at the phone which 
he had replaced in its cradle. Then 
he got up and started toward Dr. 
Castell’s office. He met Dr. Castell in 
the hall. 

“IT was on my way to see you, 
Doctor.” 

“And I to see you. About Mrs. 
Davis, I suppose.” 

“Yes. Her husband. . .” 

“I know. He has found two phy- 
sicians who are willing to authorize 
the abortion. I just got a call from 
one of them. I understand that Mr. 
Davis is at the clinic, waiting to 
take her.” 

“That’s right, Doctor.” 

“What do you think, Saul? How 
is she?” 

“TI think she has improved a great 
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deal, mentally. Of course you know 
that she very nearly miscarried last 
week. But she’s doing okay now. As 
for her delusions, she’s still got them, 
but she seems a lot more cheerful, a 
lot happier. And I’m inclined to 
give all the credit to the fact that 
she wants her baby. Dr. Harris 
thinks we ought to let her go, but I 
disagree. I still think we should give 
her a chance.” 

“Yes, Dve heard Dr. Harris’ 
views.” Dr. Castell was silent for a 
moment. “If we let her go. . .”” He 
glanced at Dr. Levy. “Well, never 
mind.” He snapped his fingers 
gently, seemed to pull himself up a 
little. “She is not to go out on fur- 
lough, Saul. That’s final. You can 
tell Dr. Harris.” 

“All right, Doctor.” 

Dr. Castell turned away, then 
hesitated. “Oh, by the way, Saul, 
would you give Dr. Davenport a 
hand with the administrative chores 
over the week end? I'll be gone, and 
he will be in charge. I'll be back 
Monday afternoon.” 

“I'd be happy to.” 

“Thank you.” 


“Last night we went to some 
movie,” said Dr. Wheeler. “I don’t 
remember what the name of it was, 
but the hero was this guy with 
strong tendencies of paranoid schi- 
zophrenia. I said to my wife, ‘Jesus, 
I come to a movie to relax and what 
do I see but a goddam nut.’ ” 

Dr. Levy chuckled. “The moral is, 
never go to movies on Sunday night. 
You should have been in church.” 
It was lunch time and they were sit- 
ting in the cafeteria. As Dr. Levy 
finished speaking, he noticed that 
Dr. Harris had entered and was tak- 


ing a place at the end of the line at 
the steam tables. “Excuse me, Bill. 
I’ve got to see Dr. Harris.” 

“Sure,” said Dr. Wheeler. He was 
young and sure of himself. “I’m 
going to shove, anyway. I’ve got to 
go shock the devil out of a certain 
troubled citizen.” He grinned and 
winked, and they stood up together. 
Dr. Levy walked over to Dr. Harris. 
“Hello, Doctor. I just wanted to 
check on my patient, the one you 
called me about the other day. How’s 
she getting along?” Dr. Harris looked 
at him carefully. It seemed to Dr. 
Levy that there was a bland, enig- 
matic expression on the flushed 
round face. “Oh, yes, Levy ... I 
meant to call you about that.” They 
moved a step forward with the line, 
and Dr. Harris turned back to face 
him. “She’s gone.” 

“Gone? Mrs. Davis?” He felt the 
sudden faint pounding inside his 
chest, the quickly accelerated beat- 
ing of his heart. 

“Yes.” Dr. Harris cleared his 
throat. “She went out on furlough 
Saturday morning. Funny you didn’t 
hear about it. I thought you would.” 

The devil you did, you little b—, 
he thought. His plans had lost di- 
rection; they seemed blocked. He 
thought: Why? Why? What the 
hell? For a moment he experienced 
the unreasonable and _ peculiarly 
frightening sensation that in spite of 
his anger he was no more powerful 
than a child, that his vulnerability 
was like that of a thwarted and help- 
less child. 

“Who signed 
asked coldly. 

“I signed as her attending physi- 
cian. Dr. Davenport approved the 
furlough.” 


the papers?” he 
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Dr. Levy stared at him. “You had 
no right to do that!” 

“The hell I didn’t.” Dr. Harris’ 
short fat body seemed to swell. “You 
seem to forget that she was in the 
clinic, and by God, I guess I’m still 
in charge of the clinic!” 

They moved again with the line. 
Dr. Levy swallowed. “So you let her 
go. That was very humane of you, 
I must say, Doctor.” 

Dr. Harris turned on him sav- 
agely. ““Goddam it,” he snarled, “I’m 
as well qualified to judge what is 
humane as you are!” 

Okay, Dr. Levy thought. Let it 
go, let it go. But his legs were 
trembling. “Thank you, Doctor,” 
he said drily, “for your understand- 
ing and cooperation.” He turned 
and walked out. He was angry with 
himself for having become upset. 
Why do you let it matter so much 
to you? he thought. Still, he did not 
understand it; he did not under- 
stand why they had released her. 
Merciful God, he thought, that poor 
woman. 

Back at the main building, out- 
side of Dr. Castell’s office, he stopped 
at Miss Spencer’s desk and said: “Is 
he back?” 

“Yes, just a minute.” She went 
into the office, then returned. “You 
may go in, Doctor.” 

He stepped inside. “Hello, Saul,” 
said Dr. Castell. “What’s on your 
mind?” 

“Doctor, they let her go. Harris 
and Davenport let Mrs. Davis out 
on furlough. I didn’t know about it 
until just now.” 

Dr. Castell watched him. Then 
he leaned back in his chair, as though 
very tired. “Yes, Miss Spencer told 
me. What do you want me to do?” 
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“Well, I don’t know. I...” 

“Should I take Dr. Harris to task? 
Call his disobedience to the attention 
of the board?” 

They looked at each other. “I see,” 
said Dr. Levy. “That would be a 
mess, wouldn’t it? Aside from the 
fact that you need Dr. Harris.” Dr. 
Castell did not answer, and he con- 
tinued: “But why did they do it?” 

“Why, the clinic is overcrowded, 
for one reason. Dr. Harris needed 
that bed. For another, I suppose he 
he was afraid. If the mother had 
miscarried and died, or if she had 
died in full term delivery, the report 
of her death, considering that the 
debatable features of the case could 
very easily have been made into is- 
sues, would have invited inquiry. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortun- 
ately, depending on one’s point of 
view, state hospitals are too liable to 
suffer for unsavory statistics. At any 
rate, there are a great many persons 
who would like us to be their whip- 
ping boys.” 

Dr. Levy said nothing. 

“Saul, try to see it his way. Per- 
haps he was right. Perhaps his view 
was more realistic than ours.” 

“Yeah. Maybe so.” His throat was 
tight. “But my God, Doctor, that 
woman...” 

Dr. Castell did not answer at 
once. Finally he said: ““We shouldn’t 
be too harsh in our judgments. We’re 
all afraid of something, all of us.” 
He looked away from Dr. Levy and 
sat gazing at a pencil which he had 
picked up and was rolling slowly 
between the palms of his hands. “But 
once you acquiesce to something you 
fear, acknowledge it, even admit 
that it has beaten you, then you’re 
not afraid of it.” He put the pencil 
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down and was silent again. And per- 
haps it was a strained quality about 
his eyes that caused Dr. Levy again 
to get the impression that he was 
very tired. 

“Yes,” Dr. Levy said. He waited, 
but as Dr. Castell said nothing more, 
he finally added: “Well, I'll be 
going.” It seemed to him that he 
should say something else, that some- 
thing important had been left un- 
said; but he could not find the words 
to express what he felt, and rather 
than stand there in the uncomfort- 
able silence, he turned and walked 


out. “Dr. Levy, here is your mail,” 
he heard Miss Spencer say. He did 
not look at her or answer, nor did 
he stop when she called, “Dr. Levy!” 
Instead, he kept walking until he 
reached his office. Then he stepped 
into the dimly-lit room, closed the 
door, and sat down. He did not want 
to have to talk to anyone for a 
while. He did not want anyone to 
see his face, just at that moment. 
The blinds on the windows were 
closed, and he sat motionless in the 
semidarkness. 


Recovery—From Charles Baudelaire 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Be wise, my grief, and hold your rancour down. 

You sighed for evening: Evening falls, is here. 
The wings of dreams enveloping the town 

Shed peace on some; on others fret and fear. 
Pleasure, the torturer without a tear, 

Whips on the slavish hordes, whose rosy crown 
As soon as plucked is thorny — sharp and sere. 

Give me your hand, come over here, my own, 
Far off from them. Behold the dead years bowed 

In pale worn robes from balconies of cloud; 
Regret, that smiles on turmoils that have ceased, 

The sun in pomp passing below his arch, 

And like a shroud, trailing its length to East — 
Listen, beloved, listen — the Night’s majestic march. 


Catbird 


JoHN Hat, WHEELOCK 


The ritual of dawn ended, the jubilant choirs 

That hailed the divine return, the victory over night, 
And those high lonely later voices 

Heard toward morning at the edge of light, 

Now folded into their peace, all passion spent, 

He mounts the platform of the nearest tree 

And begins, almost too clearly perhaps, 

To explain everything — 

His argument rips the heart out of mystery. 


The first statement is certainly plain, 

Possibly incontrovertible: “From this,” 

So he says, “it follows — but, to go back again 

To our premise — for instance, the word is, 

As meaning (considered, of course, ontologically 

From the standpoint taken — the term is somewhat loose 
In the context —) ; now, then, we — 

To go back once more — from this deduce 

The essential factors. Therefore, by inference, and —”’ 


I am not certain that I understand. 

But out of a cloud the sun looks down at me 
And I am sitting here quite comfortably, 

A meadow and a wood on either hand, 

And I am inclined to agree. 


A Tonal Study: Marvell 


“The Nymph Complaining for the Death of Her Faun” 


Rue E. Foster 


NDREW MARVELL’S “The 

Nymph Complaining for the 

Death of Her Faun” consists 
of a little dramatic incident related 
in a monologue. A young nymph, or 
girl, sees her pet faun shot by troop- 
ers casually riding by. As the faun 
slowly bleeds to death, the girl la- 
ments its departure and the cruelty 
of men. When the faun is dead, the 
girl avers that she too will die so 
that she may be reunited with her 
dead pet. It is a simple poem: simple 
in the sense that the scholastics spoke 
of the soul as simple, i. ¢., indivisible, 
an ultimate unit. That is one of its 
great accomplishments. It has also a 
clarity and lucidity that go with a 
classically stylized scene of a nymph 
in a garden. And yet, once we bring 
the rational analytical intellect to 
bear upon it, we become intensely 
conscious of the levels of meaning 
which were fused imaginatively into 
the unity of the poem. The tone is 
both simple and complex. 

As in any art piece the motifs are 
not discrete, but overlapping—mu- 
tually interpenetrating, each affect- 
ing all the others. The most obvious 
motif is the pastoral. The pastoral 
characters and setting provide an 
aesthetic frame which sets up an 
initial “psychic distance” which is 
maintained throughout and which is 
essential to the tonal perfection of 
the poem. The nymph, faun and 
garden are prototypal figures of the 
pastoral and serve to stylize the 


poem by making it an extension of a 
long tradition. The mind moving. 
thus within a large general pattern 
familiar to it is thereby free to ob- 
serve more subtle nuances of mean- 
ing. 

Prominent among these nuances 
is that of primitivism. In a broad 
sense, primitivism’ is the belief that 
the earliest condition of man and 
of human society was the best 
condition. Chronological primitiv- 
ism emphasizes the time element 
(the earliest society is the best); 
cultural primitivism emphasizes the 
adherence to the nature-as-norm 
concept (the society which con- 
forms most closely to natural modes 
is the best). In the present poem 
primitivism is ¢e all-pervasive mode. 
It penetrates in some manner all the 
other motifs to be discussed.* But 
there are overt manifestations of 
primitivism to be pointed out here. 

Most obvious is the setting. The 
nymph’s “world” is a nature-as- 
idyllic-garden world, until civiliza- 
tion intrudes in the guise of the 
wanton troopers. Nature thus is 
shown to be superior to civilization. 
The nymph’s “world” is primal not 
only in the sense of being the first 
world of nature (and thus obliquely 
suggesting the Golden Ages of 
Greece, Atlantis, and Eden) but also 
in the sense that it is a child’s world. 


1For a fuller discussion, see separate works by 
A. O. Lovejoy and Lois Whitney. 

2See Marvell's poem “The Garden” for another 
example of an exercise in primitivism. 
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For her sensibility is that of a child’ 
— naive, guiltless, and innocent. She 
is incorruptible. This picture of the 
child as “trailing clouds of glory” is 
an ancient and key tenet of primi- 
tivism. Still another element of pri- 
mitivism appears in what Lovejoy 
has, somewhat ponderously, called 
animalitarianism, that is, the doc- 
trine that animals in their mode of 
conduct are equal or superior to 
man. In the poem the faun is exalted 
by the nymph when she compares 
his innocence and purity with the 
pointless cruelty of the troopers and 
the treachery of her false lover, Syl- 
vio. 


Thy [the faun’s| love was far more bet- 
ter than 
The love of false and cruel man. 


This handling of the faun sug- 
gests still another layer of meaning. 
By the end of the poem the nymph, 


or child, and the faun emerge as 
symbols of primitive innocence who 
are destroyed by their single contact 
with the world (represented here by 
the troopers). They thus transcend 
the humbleness of their initial ap- 
pearance in’the poem. They are vic- 
tims, but they possess values which 
are superior to any the wanton 
troopers will ever know. They 
emerge then as superior to the world 
which destroys them. We thus see 
going on here the strategy which 
William Empson* isolates as the pe- 
culiar strategy of the pastoral, that 
is, the subtle reversal of values 
whereby the last becomes first. For 
in this poem “the least among you” 
— the child and the faun — exem- 
plify, in their humbleness and pas- 


8Sce the reading by E. A. Poe in the Complete 
Works, ed. Harrison. IX, 102 (N. Y., 1902). 
‘English Pastoral Poetry. 


sive acceptance, qualities which will 
make them “first in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

The question then arises: How 
does Marvell attain this complete re- 
versal? Part of the answer lies in his 
seemingly casual mixture of pagan 
and Christian motifs. Pagan machin- 
ery appears in such surface elements 
as the nymph and Sylvio, rural dei- 
ties, and in the nymph’s prayers at 
Diana’s shrine. The general atmos- 
phere of the poem is in the pagan 
pastoral tradition. Classical too is the 
idea of metamorphosis,” half literal 
and half figurative, implicit in the 
nymph’s statement about the faun 
grazing on lilies and roses in her gar- 
den — 


Had it lived long it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within. 


And the faun, now dead, goes “in 
fair Elysium to endure.” 

These pagan elements serve to 
maintain psychic distance, to sug- 
gest that all this takes place in a 
pleasant mythical world and need 
not be taken very seriously. But run- 
ning lightly above these elements are 
certain Christian concepts. The 
nymph prays heaven to forgive the 
murderers of the faun. Yet she 
knows that heaven’s King is just and 
this justice must be requited. 


Even beasts must be with justice slain, 
Else men are made their deodands .. . 


Deodands — literally, given or for- 
feited to God. In old English law, a 
thing which had been the direct 
cause of the death of a person was 
given to God, that is, forfeited to 
the crown for pious purposes. 


5See the massive collection of 
in Ovid's Metamorphoses. 


“change” incidents 
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Moreover there is no way for the 
murderers to cleanse themselves 
from guilt since — 


There is not such another in 
The world to offer for their sin. 


This suggests Christ, who alone was 
the atonement for man’s sin. The 
nymph describes the bond of affec- 
tion between herself and her pet: 


. it seemed to bless 
Itself in me; how could I less 
Than love it? 


... it seemed to bless itself in me”; 
this is an enigmatic statement, sug- 
gesting even the attribute of Deity, 
who alone is able to bless Himself in 
man. 

When the faun dies, the nymph 
breaks out into beautifully formal- 
ized language — 


O help! O help! I see it faint 


And die as calmly as a saint! 


These lines are followed by refer- 
ences to “the holy frankincense” 
and the “brotherless Heliades,” thus 


continuing the 
amalgam.” 

The general effect of this inter- 
mingling of pagan-Christian realms 
is to add overtones of seriousness 
which deepen the implications of 
the poem. We begin to see, for in- 
stance, that the “wanton troopers” 
are like the “Ancient Mariner” of 
Coleridge, and the faun is their alba- 
tross, cruelly and purposelessly slain. 
By their murder of an innocent ani- 
mal they have defiled life and sinned 


pagan - Christian 


6Most of these customs labelled Pagan-Christian 
have analogues in folk ceremonies and beliefs. For 
instance the metamorphosis examples may spring 
originally from sympathetic magic as does the 
nymph’s death which occurs in sympathy with the 
faun’s. The idea of blood atonement is a very ancient 


folk belief also. 


against God’s law, and we feel they 
must suffer for it as the nymph 
prophesies. They derange the primal 
order of nature, so nature will turn 
on them and destroy them. 

Or the faun may be a prototypal 
form of the pure human soul slain 
by the world, so it folds “its pure 
virgin limbs” and dies to the world 
to live in a supernatural world. 
Still another allusion suggests itself. 
Animals, such as the unicorn, were 
often used in medieval iconography 
to symbolize Christ. The faun here 
becomes on one level of reading a 
Christ figure slain by the sins of the 
world. As Deity, “it seemed to bless 
itself in me.” It fed on lilies, an an- 
cient emblematic figure for Christ. 
It dies calmly, and as it does weeps 
tears as Christ wept for the sins of 
the world. It is pure, virginal, white. 

These remarks are not to be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to remake 
the poem into a full-scale religious 
lyric.’ They are merely an attempt 
to show the process at work by 
which the faun and the child take 
on status throughout the poem and 
emerge at the last as “the first” — 
that is, as important and significant 
personages within the world of the 
poem. 

This is, of course, only half the 
story. Concepts, no matter how 
lofty, are valueless in a poem unless 
they have won through to their 
exact form. Our next study lies in 
the structure of the poem. We are 
interested in the structural elements 
which conduce to its tonal effective- 

™M. C. Bradbrook and M. A. Lloyd Thomas in 
their book Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 1940) argue 
that the poem is an allegory on the crucifixion. Fd 
ward L. LeComte in Modern Philology (L., #2, pp 


97-101) effectively rebuts this view, but does not 
deny the possibility of a minor Christian overtone. 
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ness. 

We begin our examination of the 
structure by repeating that the 
poem is, on the surface at least, a 
simple elegiac lament. The poet 
will make death bearable by mak- 
ing it the death of an animal 
and then ritualizing it. He chooses 
the lyric genre, in iambic tetrameter 
rhyming couplets, arranged in verse 
paragraphs of varying length. The 
meter is quite regular, with trochees 
being the most frequent substitu- 
tion. Marvell employs a very marked 
caesura here — presumably to em- 
phasize the incantative effect of the 
child’s lament. The general move- 
ment of the poem is light and swift. 

This movement is light and swift 
as befitting a lyric which has dra- 
matic and narrative elements. Dra- 
matically, the poem is highly uni- 
fied. The opening couplet plunges 
us in medias res. Then the nymph 
loops back in time to recapitulate 
the action precedent to the shooting 
of the faun. With lines 93-100, she 
returns to the dramatic present and 
describes the actual death of her pet. 
Lines 101-122 conclude her lament 
in formal elegiac fashion. 

The overwhelming question at 
this point concerns the nature of the 
actual language used by Marvell. 
For ultimately the structure of the 
poem stands or falls in terms of the 
texture of the language. It is here 
that we come as close as we can (the 
ultimate secret of a work of art is 
always unplumbed) to the crux of 
his genius. Let us look at it more 
closely. 

The diction itself is simple, de- 
ceptively simple. Well over half of 
the words are monosyllabic and An- 
glo-Saxon. The language tends to 


be more concrete than abstract. The 
stark simplicity of language and 
rhythm suggests on one level a nur- 
sery rhyme, as in the opening coup- 
let: 

The wanton troopers riding by 

Have shot my faun, and it will die. 


Thus the aura of child-like naivete 
is set up immediately, but this nai- 
vete never becomes cloying because 
other factors elevate the poem to an 
adult level. Moreover, this nursery 
rhyme quality running all through 
the poem to the climactic couplet 


For I would have thine image be 
White as I can, though not as thee 


gives a certain charm to the poem, 
while reinforcing its pastoral and 
primitivistic modes. The language is 
so simple and direct that we are 
startled by an odd word like “deo- 
dands” when it appears. Yet it be- 
comes memorable, probably because 
of the very simplicity of the con- 
text. 

Nevertheless, this is the simplicity 
of art, a stylized simplicity. The 
poet does not scruple to introduce 
punning wit into the mouth of the 
guileless nymph: 

Said he, “Look how your huntsman here 

Hath taught a faun to hunt his dear.” 

But Sylvio soon had me beguiled; 

This waxed tame, while he grew wild, 

And quite regardless of my smart, 

Left me his faun, but took his heart. 


The language, moreover, is more 
imagistic than metaphorical. It 
avoids the baroque torque of Donne’s 
highly conceited style. Instead of a 
series of difficult conceits nerving 
the mind to frenetic strain, Marvell 
employs a series of plain descriptive 
statements and straightforward as- 
sertions. What could be less meta- 
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physical than the nymph’s cry — 


Oh, I cannot be 
Unkind to a beast that loveth me. 


The remarkable thing is that with 
language so bald and mundane he 
is yet able to achieve very rich and 
memorable effects. The ultimate an- 
swer lies in tone. The tone which 
suffuses the entire poem is such that 
it elevates the language in every in- 
stance. Consequently, we find that 
examples of local excitement are rela- 
tively few in the poem, yet the 
language is uniformly satisfying. 
We should add also that the lan- 
guage is richly pictorial in the man- 
ner we expect of good physical poe- 
try. This imagistic quality is valuable 
in giving substance and body to the 
poem. The images are fresh and 
striking, having about them a qual- 
ity of childlike wonder, as in this 
description of the faun: 


Upon the roses it would feed, 

Until its lips e’en seemed to bleed; 
And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my lip. 

But all its chief delight was still 

On roses thus itself to fill, 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 

In whitest sheets of lilies cold: 

Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within. 


The same diction which permits 
the rich physical particularity of the 
above scene is employed to describe 
in restrained but beautifully sug- 
gestive imagery the death of the 
faun. There is no shrillness, no hys- 
teria of pitch; it is wonderfully con- 
trolled —a dying fall of language. 
Again, the death is ritualized through 
a series of similes: 


O help! O help! I see it faint 


And die as calmly as a saint! 


See how it weeps! The tears do come 
Sad, slowly dropping like a gum. 
So weeps the wounded balsam; so 
The holy frankincense doth flow; 
The brotherless Heliades 

Melt in such amber tears as these. 


The important point to make 
about the texture is that it is always 
held secondary to the overall fone. 
The poem breaks out into brilliantly 
contrived conceits which divert at- 
tention from the tone. This tone is 
like water through which a wave 
passes — the wave impulse advances 
through all the water but doesn’t 
alter the general tone. It is not in 
conflict with the rest of the poem — 
there is no sense of strain as was so 
frequently true with Donne. Conse- 
quently the poem remains classical 
in its symmetry, subordinating all its 
parts to the whole. 

To draw these various strands of 
analogy together, we can say in con- 
clusion that Marvell succeeded well 
in the difficult poetic task he set for 
himself. Paradoxically a richly sim- 
ple speech presents obliquely the pri- 
mitivistic conflict, nature vs. civili- 
zation. As this theme advances, the 
poet dallies with various minor over- 
tones emerging from myth, folk- 
lore, and religion. These blend into 
the general tone of serene stoicism 
which suffuses the poem and which 
in turn is passive, quietistic, and 
vaguely escapist. The entire poem is 
guarded from the sentimentalism 
implicit in its subject by Marvell’s 
stylizing and ritualizing the scene. 
All the foregoing is musicalized by 
the instinctive genius of the poet (in 
a manner that always defies con- 
scious analysis) into that very satis- 
fying and right configuration of 
language that we know as “The 
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Nymph Complaining for the Death average reader who asks only of 
of Her Faun.” For the critic who poetry that it give him a few mo- 
evaluates poetry solely in terms of ments “out of space, out of time,” 
craftsmanship, as well as for the this is a profoundly satisfying poem. 


Mayday ' 


Tep Isaac 


This is Ulysses calling. How do 

You read me? I am lost. Give me a fix. 

I am somewhere south of Troy. I am lost. 
Give me a fix. This is Ulysses calling. 


Hello. Hello. Can you hear my signal? 
This is Ulysses calling. I am somewhere 
South of Troy. Give me a fix. I am lost. 


This is U for Uncle Ulysses calling. 

Can you read my signal? I am lost. 

Come in, Ithaca, this is Ulysses calling. 

I am somewhere south of Troy. Can you hear me? 


Hello. Hello. This is Ulysses calling. 


Hello. This is Ulysses calling. Hello. 
Hello. Hello. 


1“Mayday” is the international call for help when in distress 


Two Poems: For Galya and Yehuda 


WiLtiaAM PILLIN 


I 
Will your pianos haunt us to the end? 
the stars in your snows, O steppes? 
the sunlight bleeding gold 
on the rim of a snow-foaming mountain? 


Facade of roses and wings, 
shall we cloak our memories in blue 
because your gardens sang to the sun? 


The kaftaned companions of the Presence 
are swept from the streets of your cities. 
A huddled remnant intones 

an endless kaddish. 

Alms begging migrants 

kiss a new win 

scented with ancient cedars. 


Farewell, the Vienna woods are no longer calling, 


or the grimacing spires of Cologne, 
or your gleaming cupolas, Kiev. 


II 
It is well that we stand under new arches 
bequeathing our children 
our praises, our celebrations. 


What sculpture of grace you are 

my sister, 

standing by an ancient well. 

Too long since we heard 

the resonant call of Miriam’s drum 

or the happy leap of chalil 

as it celebrates the shearing of the flock. 


In dry timbers green waters are climbing. 
The blue blossom rooted in the desert 
and meadows ran like a green flame 
bursting to nutrient petals. 
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